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EDITORIAL 


By E. R. Root. 


A new foul-brood law has just been enacted in 
South Dakota. This makes the twentieth State 
to enact alaw against bee diseases. Let the good 
work go on. 





THE instructions on how to avoid stings, by 
E. D. Townsend, in this issue, page 249, should 
be read by every reader of this journal. While 
most old bee-keepers may feel that they don’t 
need them, yet we think they will get some hints 
that will be useful. Veterans can always learn 
from each other by comparing notes. So in this 
case. 





REPORTS VERY ENCOURAGING. 

Reports from California, as to the probable 
honey crop this year, are unusually encourag- 
ing; in fact those from ail over the country seem 
to be exceedingly good But yet—but yet— 
“there's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip.” 
Heretofore we have had seasons that were just as 
promising, and yet just as we were on the eve of 
laying our hands on the coveted prize (the honey 
crop) we found it was not there. 


THE SIMMINS UNCAPPING-MACHINE ON THE 
ENGLISH MARKET. 

Tue Simmins uncapping-machine that uses 
vertical V-shaped knives is now on the market 
to take the British frame. Mr. Simmins is 
working to get out models that will take the 
Hoffman-Langstroth frames and the unspaced 
Langstroth. He expected to send us a model 
before this; but owing to some mechanical diffi- 
culties, which he expects to overcome soon, he 
was not able to deliver his machine as soon as ex- 
pected. We shall have a full set of illustrations 
showing his new system of uncapping 





GOOD WINTERING AND GOOD CLOVER PROSPECTS. 
UNIVERSALLY good wintering is reported. Re- 
ports from all over the United States show that 
have wintered remarkably well so far, ex- 
cept in one locality ia Wisconsin, where F. Wil- 
cox, of Mauston, reports that bees are not in good 
condition. He thinks the trouble was so much 
honey-dew last fall. The winter has been so 
open all over the country that there has been a 
tge amount of brood-rearing, and the only 
ing we have to fear is starvation. 

Reports have recently come in, showing that 
the clovers generally are in splendid condition— 
never better. One of our neighbor bee-keepers 
who says he has tramped over our vicinity con- 
siderably says he has never seen more clovers at 
this time of the year. 


* SOME JOBBERS WOULD NOT BUY HONEY AT 
FAIR PRICES.” 

In the Bee-keepers’ Review for April, page 120, 
appears an editorial with the above caption. We 
can do no better than to copy the whole editorial, 
as it takes up the matter very fairly to all parties: 

Mr. E. S. Miles, of Dunlap, Ia., complains quite bitterly of the 
methods of some of the jobbers who advertise in the bee-journals 
that they desire to buy honey. He says that they advertise sim- 
ply to get in touch with “ suckers,” and don’t expect nor try to 
buy of any one well enough posted to get a fair price for his hun- 
ey. He says that one firm that carries a full-page advertisement 
the year round in a leading journal replied very slightingly, al- 
most insultingly, when he wrote in regard to selling them honey. 
Other buyers, who advertise all of the time that they wish to buy 
honey, replied that they did not care to buy at that time, or else 
offered prices below what might be realized if told on commis- 
sion. Mr. Miles is inclined to class some of these offers to buy 
honey as he would the patent-medicine advertisements or the 
mining schemes. He says that his experience in trying to sell to 
jobbers is very similar to that of Harry Lathrop’s, and he thinks it 
is time that the editors of journals who print the advertisements 
of these men should know of their methods of doing business. He 
says that the Review has always shown a willingness to show up 
all sides of a question, hence he has written to me. 

Naturally my sympathy is with the producer of honey. I wish 
him to get a good price for his product—all that it is worth; but I 
can not blame a dealer for buying honey just as cheaply as he 
can, providing he does not misrepresent, and does it honestly. A 
dealer in any kind of product is expected to buy it at as low a 
price as he can, and sell it at as high a price as he can get. I 
think it wrong to take advantage of a man’s ignorance or of his 
necessities; but when a man writes to a dealer and asks him how 
much he will pay for his honey, I feel that the dealer has a per- 
fect right to make him any kind of offer that he sees fit. If the 
price is too low, then the producer ought not to sell. It is possi- 
ble that I have not clearly caught the spirit of Bro. Miles’ com- 
plaint; but if I have, then I don’t blame the jobber for offering a 
low price. Instead, I blame the producer for accepting it. 

The trouble is, some of our friends do not see 
that, if they were in the other fellow’s shoes, they 
would do just exactly as he does — buy as cheap 
as possible. While they would not, perhaps, 
misrepresent in order to catch “ suckers,” it is 
only natural that every man, within reason and 
common honesty, should look to his own inter 
est. If a producer, he will sell at the highest 
price he can get. If he is a buyer he will make 
general inquiry, secure samples here and there, 
and then give his order to the producer quoting 
lowest figure for a certain kind and grade of honey. 

Having said this much it is probably true that 
some buyers use methods that are reprehensible. 
We are always glad to investigate all cases of dis- 
satisfaction arising with our advertisers. If the 
advertiser above referred to uses our pages we 
shall be glad to look into the matter if we can 


have his name. 


MISBRANDING; THE PENALTY FOR SELLING UN- 
DERWEIGHT PACKAGES OF FOOD STUFFS. 
The following Judgment, No. 38, of Food and 
Drugs Act, under date of March 10, has been re- 
ceived; and inasmuch as it applies to honey and 
to all other food products we give it right here: 


In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and 
drags act of June 30, 1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and 
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regulations for the enforcement of the act, notice is given that on 
the 12th day of October, 1908, in the District Court of the Unit- 
ed States for the District of Utah, in a proceeding of libel for 
seizure and condemnation of 1240 cases of canned corn, each 
case labeled and branded “ 2 Doz. 2 lbs. Sweet Corn, Audubon 
Canning Co., Audubon, lowa,” wherein the United States was 
libelant and Fred J. Kiesel Company, a corporation, was con- 
signee and claimant, the said claimant having elected not to ans- 
wer, and the case having come on for a hearing, the court ad- 
jadged the goods misbranded, and ordered that they be redeliv- 
ered to the claimant upon the filing by it of a good and sufficient 
bond in accordance with the provisions of section 10 of the act. 

The goods were misbranded when received by the Fred J. 
Kiesel Company in interstate commerce, in violation of section 
8 of the aforesaid act, for that the brand on each case represented 
* the contents thereof to be 2 dozen 2-pound cans of corn, whereas 
in fact the cans contained less than 2 pounds. 

The facts in the case were as follows: 

On or about September 19, 1908, an inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Agricalture located in the possession of the Fred J. Kie- 
sel Company, a corporation, Ogden, Utah, 960 cases, each con- 
taining 24 cans of corn, which were a part of 1240 cases con- 
signed to it by the Audubon Canning Company, of Audubon, 
lowa, and received by it on or about the 15th day of August, 
1908. The said 960 cases of corn were marked and branded “ 2 
Doz. 2 Ibs. Sweet Corn, Audubon Canning Co., Audubon, Ia.” 
An examination of a number of the cans of corn made by the in- 
spector showed the combined weight of can and contents to be 
not over 24 ounces avoirdupois. On September 22, 1908, the 
facts were reported by the Secretary of Agriculture to the United 
States attorney for the district of Utah, and libel for seizure and 
condemnation was duly filed with the result hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. WILEY, 

F. L. DUNLAP, 

Gro. P. McCABE, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 


It is not necessary to state the exact weight of 
a package of honey; but #f such weight is men- 
tioned on the label or blown in the glass, the 
vender of the article will be likely to get into 
trouble with Uncle Sam if the contents do not 
come up to the weights specified. 


SHUTTING BEES IN THE HIVE WHILE IN THE CEL- 
LAR; THE HERSHISER PRINCIPLE TESTED AT 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON’ S. 


Up to a few years ago it has been good ortho- 
dox teaching to say that bees while in the cellar 
must not beconfined inthe hives. Three or four 
years ago Mr. O. L. Hershiser brought out a spe- 
cial bottom-board having a rim some four or five 
inches deep, wtih wire screen at the sides. This 
special bottom was so made that when applied to 
the hives the bees could be shut in, at the option 
of the user, either for moving on a wagon to out- 
yards or for wintering in a cellar. When we 
first examined the principle it seemed to us as if 
this might work since so much space was left un- 
der the frames; so two ears ago we put our whole 
150 colonies on rims embodying this principle 
with side ventilation, feeling sure that it was all 
right, and that any bees that might fly out and 
die would be confined within the hives, leaving 
the cellar itself, especially the floor, free of any 
of the dead carcases from the hive. 

Our older readers will remember that the ex- 
periment was disastrous—that we lost a large per- 
centage of the colonies; and those that did survive, 
when set out on their summer stands were so weak 
that they either died outright or were practically 
worthless for the entire season. See GLEANINGS, 
page 556, April 15, 1907. 

It appears that Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, of the 
Bee-keepers’ Review, some time ago criticised the 
Hershiser bottom-board as a “harmless inven- 
tion,” but the deep space under the frames with 
copious ventilation apparently did appeal to him 
as good for moving bees. At all events, he had 
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occasion to move some bees quite a distance be- 
fore he could put them in a cellar; and to prevent 
them from flying out while being hauled, a half- 
depth body was put under each hive, having a 
wire-cloth screen tacked on the bottom, thus em- 
bodying in a measure the Hershiser principle. 
In the mean time it turned warm, and the bees 
became uneasy. However, the noisy bees were 
put in the cellar just the same, where they con- 
tinued to “roar” until the weather turned cold, 
Mr. Hutchinson thought this would do no harm; 
but Mr. J. L. Byer, in the American Bee Journal, 
in commenting on this procedure, expressed the 
conviction that something serious might follow. 
— sequel showed that the bees did not winter 
well. 

Mr. Hutchinson, as the winter wore on, found 
that, if hedid not put those roaring bees out early, 
he would lose practically allof them. Fortunate- 
ly after being set out the weather was not cold, 
and the bees recovered to a great extent, so the 
loss was only about 25 per cent; but he thinks 
that if the bees had been left in the cellar, say 
until the first of April, very few of the colonies 
would have remained alive. 

While the losses did not prove to be very seri- 
ous, it was sufficient to make Mr. Hutchinson 
feel cautious in the future in regard to the advis- 
ability of fastening bees in the hive. Whether 


the disturbance incident to putting the bees in 
the cellar in the first place was directly or indi- 
rectly responsible for the result, Mr. Hutchinson 
does not say, but he does say, “ While I do not 
know it to be a fact, I believe that, if the bees 
had not been fastened in, the uneasy bees would 


have left the hive and died on the cellar bottom, 
and the colonies free from this disturbing element 
would have become comparatively quiet.” That 
would be our opinion based on our experience at 
Medina. 

Apparently Mr. Hershiser is or was getting 
good results from his indoor wintering, using 
this shut-in principle. Indeed, we visited his cel- 
lar some two or three winters ago, and found the 
bees in fine condition, with scarcely a dead bee 
on the hive bottoms. But he had idea! condi- 
tions—a good circulation of air, and a bone-dry 
cellar with cement bottom. The furnace drew 
the air from the cellar, carried it up through the 
house, then on being cooled drew it back to the 
cellar. This, necessarily modified the tempera- 
ture, and at the same time gave a good circula- 
tion, and good air; for the upstairs rooms were be- 
ing ventilated often. 


SHALL WE EXPLOIT ONLY THE TRUE AND TRIED 
OR GIVE SOME NEW IDEAS A CHANCE? THE 
BEARING OF LOCALITY. 


WE understand that at the late Philadelphia 
convention the bee-papers (GLEANINGs among 
the rest) received some criticism because they 
published some swarming methods that /ave not 
been thoroughly tested out. While we publish 
some methods that we know are a prove:' success 
when the environments and the man who makes 
the experiment are taken into consideriion, we 
also publish some other methods on which we do 
not place our indorsement, but which we givé 
for the purpose of drawing out discussi«.. Over 
and over again we have spread before ‘he bee- 
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keeping world what seemed to some but little 
better than heresy; but time showed that the so- 
called heresy was really one of the most practic- 
able systems or methods ever given to the public. 
It is true some things should be killed as soon as 
they are born, while others should be given a 
chance in life. 

Again, what is heresy in one locality is good 
sound gospel teaching for another. What is a 
failure with one man may be a success with an- 
other. We can scarcely judge a method or sys- 
tem a failure unless we test it out under the pre- 
cise same conditions and environment of the 
locality of its author. - 

For example, some things that the late E. W. 
Alexander advocated would work splendidly in 
a buckwheat country after a moderate white-hon- 
ey harvest, but would give very indifferent re- 
sults where there is nothing but white honey in 
June and July. Aagin, a non-swarming method 
that will work splendidly in Texas may be a 
failure in Michigan or Pennsylvania. A system 
of queen-rearing that would give good results in 
New Jersey would not do at all in Northern 
Wisconsin. While “locality ” is an overworked 
word, and while it is made to cover a multitude 
of sins, it does, nevertheless, exert a very impor- 
tant influence on manipulation. 


. MAKING COLONIES REAR BROOD IN THE CELLAR 


SO THAT WHEN PUT OUT THEY WILU BE 
AS STRONG AS OUTDOOR COLONIES. 


Our Mr. Pritchard, who has charge of our 
north yard, and to whom reference is made else- 
where in another column, has been conducting 
some experiments in a small way in cellar win- 
tering. Thinking that mid-winter flights might 
possibly stimulate brood-rearing on the part of 
the cellared bees he set a few of his indoor colo- 
nies out in January on the first favorable day, 
and returned them. ‘This he did every few weeks 
until he set them out finally. He reports that 
he noticed that brood-rearing commenced imme- 
diately, and, contrary to his former experience, 
his cellared bees were much stronger in young 
bees and brood than they had been other winters 
in the same cellar. His experiments were con- 
ducted on a very small scale, and were, therefore, 
by no means conclusive. 

At our home yard we tried the same experi- 
ment, and apparently it did increase the brood- 
rearing, but not to the extent it did in the Pritch- 
ard cellar. Our Mr. Bain, who has charge of 
the home-yard bees, tried feeding in the cellar, 
using ordinary thin syrup. Brood-rearing was 
immediately started up, and continued so long as 
he kept up the feeding. When the hives were 
pretty well filled he stopped feeding, and imme- 
diately the brood-rearing ceased, and all eggs and 
unsealed | .rve disappeared. 

Both of our yard men have recognized the fact 
that cellared bees, at the time of taking out, will 


usually not have as much brood in the hive as . 


the bees that have been in double-walled hives 
ovtdoors al! winter. Mr. Pritchard believed that 
~ vas the occasional flights which started up 

rood-rearing in the outdoor hives. He reason- 
ed, therefore. that if his cellared bees could have 
just as many flights they ought to have just as 


much brood —more, in fact; because, while in 


the cellar, after the flight the brood-nest would 
be in a warmer atmosphere, where the clusters 
could expand, and cover and take care of more 
brood. 

Next fall we should like to have this question 
discussed. We have simply given the results of 
our experiment thus far with the view of having 
it tested out more thoroughly next winter. In 
the mean time we shall have to give our attention 
to the subject of honey-production and swarm- 
ing. 





BEES AND NEIGHBORS; A PECULIAR CASE. 


Tuis spring we have had a peculiar kind of 
complaint from two of our neighbors, one adjoin- 
ing an outyard and the other at the home yard. 
Some two or three days ago, after it had warmed 
up about the 4th of April, one of our town peo- 
ple telephoned down and said our bees had taken 
possession of his chicken-coop, and he wished we 
would come down and get them. We shortly 
made an examination, and, sure enough, we found 
the bees inside the coop; but it looked very much 
as if there had been robbing going on, as there 
were a lot of bees on the window, buzzing up and 
down on the glass, and others were scattered 
over the building. We asked the chicken man as 
to whether he had any sweets around the build- 
ing. He was very sure he had none, and we could 
find no evidence of any thing of the sort. We 
left, somewhat nonplused. 

The next day we received a complaint from 
one of our good farmer friends located about a 
quarter of a mile from our north yard, saying 
that the bees had taken possession of his barn, 
stung his cattle, and he wished we would send 
a man down to call off the bees. When our api- 
arist arrived, toward evening, the bees had left, 
although scores of them were scattered around in 
the.stalls of the cow-stables. Our Mr. Pritchard, 
who has charge of the north yard, made a very 
careful survey of the premises, but he could find 
no sweet of any kind, although the indications 
pointed very strongly to the fact that the bees 
were after something. In pulling over the loose 
straw in one of the stalls he discovered a great 
deal of rye meal, for that was what the cattle were 
being feed; and then he was sure that they were 
after artificial pollen. 

The month of March throughout had been very 
cool and even chilly. There had been no natural 
pollen of any sort; but the weather had warmed 
up on April 5th so the temperature was about the 
same as that of midsummer. Brood-rearing had 
started, and the bees had got to have something. 
In their quest for nitrogenous food it is probable 
that one or more of them had found some of this 
meal down in the unoccupied part of that barn. 
“ News” of this “find” was communicated to 
other bees, of course, and very shortly an uproar 
started 

It is evident they had no malicious intent. 
They were after baby-bee food, and when they 
could find no more in the feed-troughs they nat- 
urally delved down in the bedding straw in the 
stalls. As soon as the bees appeared, the cattle 
began toswitch their tails, without doubt. When 
milking time came, there was a general excite- 
ment on the part of man and beast alike. 

Mr Pritchard told our neighbor that he did 
not think the trouble would appear again, as there 
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would soon be natural pollen; but the trouble did 
come again the next day. Just as soon as the 
April showers let up enough to let the bees out, 
they came in very large numbers. 

Now, our neighbor was a kindly disposed man 
—one who was willing to put up with a reason- 
able amount of annoyance. Had it been other- 
wise we might have had trouble. 

We sent Mr. Pritchard down the second time 
with a quantity of ground feed, with instructions 
to scatter it around in the apiary so the bees would 
not have to go over to this good neighbor’s barn 
to help themselves to artificial pollen. He was 
also instructed to fumigate the stalls by sprink- 
ling some of Lee’s lice-killer that is said to be very 
repulsive to insects of all sorts. Pritchard says 
it is the best stuff he ever saw to drive away rob- 
bers. 

We never had a complaint like this before; and 
we do not remember seeing any thing like it in 
all of our correspondence. The conditions of 
this long-deferred warm weather were probably 
just right to make the bees crazy for nitrogenous 
food, so they siezed on any thing they could find. 

Of course, it is now clear to us why the bees 
went into our neighbor's hen-coop near our home 
yard. Leaves, loose straw, etc., were strewn 
over the floor of that coop. The bees probably 
found just enough nitrogenous food from the 
scattered chicken feed to make them wild, and 
hence their visitation. If any one else has run up 
against this same kind of proposition we should 
be pleased to have him tell us about it. 





THE GOOD THINGS IN THIS ISSUE; THE NEW 
CRANE SHIPPING-CASE, ETC. 


We ae this issue of the journal as an ex- 
ceptionally good one, and we are proud of its 
contents. The new shipping-case by J. E. 
Crane, on page 239 we believe introduces a new 
era in the shipment of comb honey, providing, of 
course, such case can be made cheap enough to 
compete with those made of wood. 

It will be the means also, perhaps, of greatly 
increasing the sale of comb honey. Many large 
would-be buyers will not take on comb honey 
because past experience has shown them that 
much of it is broken, resulting in explanations 
and trouble in making adjustment with the pro- 
ducer. If those same buyers can now be assur- 
ed that their comb honey will come through in 
good order without breakage they may be in- 
duced to take up the business again. There is 
no knowing what this new shipping-case is going 
to do in the way of helping bee-keepers in the 
way of seeking a /arger and better market. 

The new decapper offers possibilities that may 
be very attractive to some of our readers. We 
have not seen the machine, nor have we seen any 
testimonials of what can be accomplished. 

In the mean time Mr. Samuel Simmins, of 
Heathfield, Sussex, England, still believes that 
his machine without gears or cranks is better than 
any thing else that has ever been put on the mar- 
ket. He feels that it has passed the experimental 
stage, and now is an assured success. His machine 
uses stationary V-shaped knives which he claims 
are far more effective than the oscillating knives, 
which he discarded long ago. 

The article on wax-rendering in a large way, 
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by Mr. Eiward G. Brown, p. 248, is something 
that will bear careful reading 

E. D. Townsend’s article for beginners, on 
how to avoid stings, is worth a whole year's sub- 
scription to GLEANINGS. ‘Then the Conversa- 
tion with Doolittle, and the questions and ans- 
wers in Heads of Grain department, are always 
helpful: 

The Home talks, and hints on poultry, by A. 
I. Root, are always read with interest. Indeed, 
many take GLEANINGs for these alone. 


AN UNCAPPING-KNIFE KEPT CONTINUOUSLY HOT 
BY STEAM FROM A TEN-CENT TEA-KETTLE. 


Very shortly we hope to show something in 
the way of keeping an uncapping-knife hot con- 
tinuously by means of steam from a ten-cent tea- 
kettle. This knife is self-cleaning. It does not 
require to be scraped off every ten seconds on 
some wooden edge, because the accumulations 
slide off the hot surface as fast as they lodge. 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE WAY OF CUT COMB 
HONEY FOR PULLMAN-CAR TRADE. 


We also expect to show something new in the 
way of cut comb honey in cartons for the Pull- 
man dining car trade and for fancy restaurants in 
our big cities. The Pullman Car Company, 
through the efforts of the publishers of this jour 
nal, are now furnishing for its trade thousands of 
pounds of comb ye The next time you are 
on a diner, speeding along at forty miles an hour, 
ask for some comb honey. Come to think of it, 
you might ask for the honey when the car is go- 
ing at only a thirty-mile pace. 

Right here we can not forbear making an ex- 
tract from a private letter from one of the secre- 
taries of The American Sunday-school Union, 
Mr. W. A. Hillis: 

My dear Mr. Root (and all the young Rooters, even to the sons- 
in-law and daughters-in-law): 

Imagine my surprise, when coming across the mountains the 
other day, while in the dining-car, on the bill of fare | found 
comb honey. I ate enough in the days gone by, but I took the 
good advice to eat honey, and I said bread and butter and some 
good honey with a glass of milk is good enough for a king; and 
when I opened the neat little package there greeted me a card 
from The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 1 slipped it into my 
vest pocket. It felt good to have it there. I even wrote a letter 
home and told the wife how the honey made me feel good, and 
the card made me feel better. 

Chicago. 





AUTOMATIC UNCAPPING-MACHINES WITH OSCIL- 
LATING KNIVES; THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
SUCH MACHINES. 


ELstwWHERE in this issue is a cut and descrip- 
tion of an uncapping-machine or what its inven- 
tor, Mr. A. C. Miller, prefers to call it, a “de- 
capper.” While we have not seen the machine, 
the illustration conveys the impression to any 
one familiar with machinery that the machine !s 
well designed, and it looks as if it would work. 

After the matter on page 235 was made up in 
page form it occurred to us that, somewhere about 
the time we first took up the editorial work on 
this journal, in 1885, we had seen a cut and de- 
scription of an uncapping-machine embodying 
the principle of a pair of oscillating knives opet- 
ated by foot power. Sure enough, in looking 
through the British Bee Journal for Apri! 5, 1886, 
we found quite an elaborate cut and description 
from Samuel Simmins, then of Rottingdean. 
E<gland. In that issue the first sentence of the 
description reads as follows: 
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The first principle of this machine consists in its having two 
oscillating knives, which, being driven by foot power, have a re- 
verse motion, while the comb is passed down between them by 
the operator, and the cappings are removed from both sides at 
once, in the quickest manner possible. These drop into the up- 
per can, which has a strainer at bottom, through which the honey 
drains into the lower vessel, where it can be drawn off by a trea- 
cle valve. 

We do not introduce this reference to antedate 
in any way the claims in the Miller patent on 
the machine shown elsewhere in this issue, but to 
show how others have been working at the same 
problem. ; 

But Mr. Miller has doubtless worked out this 
more thoroughly than any of his predecessors. 
While the illustration showing the Simmins ma- 
chine in the April issue of the British Bee Journal 
for 1886 clearly shows an uncapping-machine 
with oscillating knives operated by a crank 
movement, yet the principle, if we may judge by 
the cut, appears to have been very crudely work- 
ed out, and very possibly was not a success. 

We hope to have a zinc etching, copied from 
the original Simmins decapping-machine, togeth- 
er with a full description that goes with it, in our 
next issue. In the mean time we have recollec- 
tions also of a similar machine in one of the Ger- 
man publications printed about the same time. 








STRAY STRAWS 


By Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 





LusricanT for foundation-machines: 1 lb. of 
dextrine in 3 qts of cold water.—Bienen- Vater, 183. 


WHEN SETTING a bee-tent, if there is the least 
breeze set the door toward the wind. Robbers 
will not trouble that side so much. 


Easy to believe that, with wire-cloth separators, 
sections will be filled fuller, page 205, but why 
“more rapidly”? [Wedonot know. Perhaps 
Mr. Sorter can tell us —Ep.] 

WHICH TREE is meant, p. 155—the big cocoa 
that produces cocoanuts,~or the little cacao that 
produces Baker's cocoa? or does neither of them 
yield nectar? [Theobroma cacao. Cocoanut-trees 
are fine for bees —W. K. M ] 


Two or TH®EE have suggested wire cloth with 
coarse mesh for bottom-rack in deep bottom- 
boards Better for ventilation, but more expen- 
sive, and on cold mornings might be uncomfort- 
able for the bees’ footsie-tootsies. 


Cowan says, “ Wax Craft,” p. 48, “’ Wax can 
not be produced at all times, but its secretion is 
voluntary.” [Mr. Cowan is pretty good author- 
ity; and until some one will produce facts to con- 
trovert this statement it will stand.—Ep.] 


Tue T super is objected to because too short 
to cover well a dovetailed hive. That's an ad- 
vantage. Part of the time I want an open space 
at the back end for ventilation. When not need- 
ed it is very easy to close it by tacking on a cleat. 
(The T super is not too short when it is cleated 
top and bottom at both ends —Ep.] 


E. D. Townsenp says, p. 173, “there will be 
more honey in the brood-nest when the excluder 
‘sused.” That's new to me. I supposed the 
excluder, holding the queen down, would make 
more brood in the brood-nest, hence less honey. 





[We should like to have reports from others on 
this proposition.—Eb. ] 

My BEEs were cellared Nov. 27, 1908. Dead 
bees swept up Jan. 26, Feb. 24, March 20, 1909. 
Amount of dead bees that fell on the floor dur- 
ing the three different periods, expressed in frac- 
tions of a hodful, per day, were as follows: 

First period, .0183; second period, .0580; third 
period, .0625. Usually I think there is a greater 
difference in the last two periods. 


KRAMER says physical heat is not sufficient for 
sealed queen-cells. The intimate contact of the 
bees with the cell has its effect on the character 
of the future queen, and the larger the cluster 
about it the better. So if a cell is caged at all it 
should be the shortest time: possible before the 
queenemerges. Up to that timeacell had better 
be in a strong colony. 

RoBBING is said to be cured, Schweiz. Bztg., 
381, by putting flour on the alighting-board. 
The robbers give it up because of so much trou- 
ble in cleaning themselves. [A correspondent 
recommends flour sprinkled on bees as a quick 
way for introducing, see page 231 of this issue. 
If it serves a good purpose at such times it may 
be useful during robbing. It is very easy te try, 
any way.—Eb.] 

THE EDITOR of GLEANINGS is in doubt as to 
what we meant (page 62) by “white wax,” and 
proposes to try our recipe, using paraffine for the 
white wax. He will not succeed. Over here, 
“white wax” is beeswax bleached by exposure 
to sun and air With that in our recipe he will 
be able to see his good-natured face in his polish- 
ed furniture.—Jrish B. J., 97. (We accept the 
correction. —Ep.] 


“ SHAKING energy into bees,” p. 196. When 
Mr. Alexander said, “ That is the way to fix col- 
onies that will not work,” did he mean shaking 
them or giving foundation in place of full combs? 
[By reference to page 196 it is apparent to us that 
Mr. Alexander included doth the foundation and 
the shaking. Perhaps his son, who is still operatn 
his father’s large apiary, can enlighten tal 


Louis SCHOLL reports, American Bee Journal, 
91, that last year at a time when bees were secret- 
ing wax so freely that some would consider it a 
waste to give them foundation, he gave full sheets 
of foundation in supers to part of his bees, and to 
others only % and % sheets. He says the result 
was a great surprise. He found that in the last 
lot he “had saved an average of 10 cts. in foun- 
dation per super, but lost $1.20 of honey for it.” 


SIMMINS’ UNCAPPER is the latest, Jrish Bee Jour- 
nal, 100. Looks like two mowing-machine sick- 
le-bars, one on each side of the comb. Must 
cost, but may be good. [In our opinion this 
machine will not be so very expensive, as it has 
no moving parts. We hope to have illustrations 
of it in these columns as soon as we can have 
some engravings made. We have some doubts 
as to whether the machine will fit American con- 
ditions. —Ep. ] ; 

SPEAKING of deep bottom-boards, the “eke” 
of the “ W. B. C.” hive (see British B. K. Guide, 
46) is practically a three-inch-deep bottom-board 
in winter, and in connection with a shallow-frame 
box may be used, in an emergency, as a tempo- 
rary brood-chamber. Mr. Cowan writes that he 
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has been using this “eke” for years, which is no 
small recommendation. It may also be “ invert- 
ed and used above in spring, for tucking in wraps 
and making all snug and comfortable.” 


Arr, water, food. Can’t live five minutes 
without air; not very long without water; much 
longer without food. Air and water cost noth- 
ing; food comes high; yet most of us suffer for 
lack of air and water, and eat twice as much food 
as is good for us. Funny, isn'tit? [It is funny. 
The whole science of health depends upon the 
right proportions of each of these items. Our 
journals and newspapers should warn their read- 
ers, and while they are about it they should have 
something to say about patent medicines. Some 
of them do.—Ep.] 


Emmet B. Kipper refers to a Straw, page 1487, 
Dec. 15, 1908, and says last summer 3 out of 9 
queens were found dead in their cages after hav- 
ing been left over frames 3 days. ‘That suggests 
caution, but it surprises me. The Abbott plan 
is to put the caged queen in the hive, leave her 
there 2 days, and then remove the old queen and 
let the bees at thecandy. What killed Mr. Kib- 
be’s queens? The bees could not get at them to 
kill them, and with candy they could not starve 
Were there escort bees in the cage, and did they 
make the trouble? 


WesLey Foster, you concede entirely too 
much when you say, “ There may be some lines 
of work that require all one’s thought.” No 
matter what the vocation, the man who gives it 
his whole thought, day in and day out, is mak- 
ing a bee-line for the dotty-house. The man 
who wants to get the most out of his bees, to say 
nothing of getting the most out of life, should 
have something else to engage his mind, whether 
it be fighting saloons or potato-bugs cultivating 
children or chickens—something to relieve his 
mind from the one steady strain, and all the bet- 
ter if it be something to make the world brighter 
and better. 


A NEw way of getting queen-cells in quantity 
is given by Hans Pechaczek, Bienen-Vater, 247. 
Let the best queen fill a frame with eggs. When 
the oldest larve are a day old, cut the cells into 
strips somewhat Alley fashion, only don’t cut 
through theseptum. With anarrow chisel scrape 
away between the strips, making sure to leave no 
eggs or larve. Destroy eggs or lerva in every 
alternate cell in each strip. Put this frame flat- 
wise over a strong colony having no queen or 
open brood Let it be raised just enough above 
the top-bars so that there shall be room to build 
down queen-cells, not allowing the bees to get at 
the upper side of comb. 


Kwapp says, Leipz. Bztg., 14, that if a colony 
is moved before or after August, many field bees 
return to the old stand—in August, almost none. 
I wonder how much is in that. [This seems 
reasonable to us; for the inference is that, during 
the month of August, the field-bees are worn out 
and are conspicuous by their absence. Either 
before or after that month they would be very 
much in evidence, and, of course, if the colony 
were moved it is these fielders who would go 
back to the old location; but if, on the other 
hand, as suggested, they are worn out by their 
season's toil, and were no longer present, then it 
is conceivable that a colony in which they had 
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previously been active factors could be moved 
anywhere, because it would consist largely of 
young blood. This, however, is a matter that 
would vary according to locality.—Ep. ] 


THE DRINK habit is shortening the lives of 
thousands. The lack of the drink habit is short- 
ening the lives of a much greater number. All 
depends on the kind of drink. Very few bee- 
keepers drink intoxicating liquors; but not one 
in ten drinks all the water he ought. If you 
would like to live a good while, get into the habit 
of drinking, not merely coffee or other hot or 
sweetened drinks, if, indeed, it is wise to drink 
any of these, but cold water—lots of it. The 
habit, mind. [Although you do not say so, we 
are of the opinion that the drinking of water 
should take place an hour after or half an hour 
before meals rather than at meal times. We un- 
derstand that the taking of a small quantity of 
liquid at meal time is not particularly harmful, 
but that the swallowing of three or four cups of 
coffee, or an equal amount of water, while eating, 
interferes very materially with digestion. Many 
people drink only at meal times. It should, 
rather, be the otherway. Are we not right, doc- 
tor?—Ep. ] 


THE AVERAGE value of a colony of bees in the 
United States, according to Dr. Phillips’ figures, 
p. 189, is $2.48. As we know that thousands of 
colonies are sold at two to four times that price, 
in large portions ef the country a colony must 
be valued at much below $2.48—perhaps hilf 
that. That seems astounding. It must be that 
the real value is not appreciated. Possibly there 
is error in the figures. If so, no doubt the c-n- 
sus is at fault, and not Dr. Phillips. [It is prob- 
able that the United States statistics relating to 
the honey business are not altogether accurate— 
at least in some of their details. Indeed, Dr. 
Phillips himself, in referring to the honey and 
wax crop of the United States, in the bulletin 
from which we gleaned these facts, says: ‘In the 
light of evidence previously given, it is obvious 
that the census figures are entirely too small, and 
are far from doing justice to the industry.” If 
the honey and wax figures are too small, t ¢ val- 
uation per colony may be likewise low.—Ep.] 


“ THE DOUBLE-TIER case has much in its favor,” 
p. 191. Thanks, Mr. Editor. Please teli us the 
comparative cost of the single and double tier 
24-section case. I think I'll use the double-tier 
case hereafter, if it doesn’t cost too muc!: more 
for the single-tier. [We do not find the <ouble- 
tier cases listed in some of the bee supp!) cata- 
logs; but in talking with our Mr. Calvert ‘< says 
the cost of the single and double tier cases of the 


“same capacity and for the same sections will be 


about the same. The double-tier takes more 
glass, and the single-tier slightly more |. mber. 
One would just about offset the other. 

But it appears to us that it is not a question of 
single versus double tier, but it is a question of 
wooden versus corrugated-paper cases. if the 
latter will almost if not entirely eliminate all 
breakage, and can be sold at approximately the 
same price, it is apparent that the old-style pack- 
ages will, in a few years, be conspicuous by their 
absence from the market. Apparently it ‘s much 
more feasible to make a single tier case out of 
corrugated paper than a double-tier.—Ev | 
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SIFTINGS. 


By J. E. Crane, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 








That pile of honey, p. 60, Jan. 15, looks large, 
but it represents the cream of four colonies, 
which would be but 19 Ibs. per colony. 

> 


Two centsa pound usually meets all expense 
for freight, cartage, commission, insurance, etc., 
here in the East where honey is sent to the large 
cities—page 65, Jan. 15. 

Da 

W. A. Pryal, p. 55, Jan 15, gives us some very 
important facts that bees not only do not destroy 
fruit but keep it from spoiling by cleaning up 
such as the birds have broken into. That has 
been my experience. But when he talks of bees 
getting drunk from the alcohol of decaying fruits 
I don’t believe all I hear. 

+ 
SHAKING A FAD. 


It’s amusing how many fads bee-keepers have 
had in bee-keeping — hives without number, 
frames in many forms; now this and now that; 
and now it is shaking bees; and there is no doubt 
that shaking at the right time and condition has 
its advantages; but unwise shaking is almost sure 
to result in harm; and unless one has had some 
experience it is not certain what the result will be. 

> 
WAX SECRETION. 


Mr. Aikin’s articles in Jan. 15th and Feb. Ist 
numbers of GLEANINGS give a good deal of food 
for thought. I believe we are apt to overestimate 
the amount of extracted honey a colony produces, 
for, in my experience, such will usually be found 
in September much lighter in stores than those 
that have section-supers. - There is also a great 
difference in different colonies in the amount of 
wax they produce in storing the same amount of 
honey. Some build very thin combs, using the 
least possible amount of wax, while others build 
much thicker combs with any number of braces, 
and then stuff the wax in all sorts of places to 
get it out of their way. 


+ 
That automobile, page 83, Feb. 1, looks prom- 


ising. I believe the automobile has a great fu- 
ture in our business. What we want is a car 
that will carry at least a ton, and travel ten or 
twelve miles an hour. It will bring outyards 
much nearer, in time at least, and enable a bee- 
keeper and assistant to accomplish much more 
.than is possible with horses, and more conven- 
iently, as we may drive right into a yard without 
fear of stings, loading and unloading at our lei- 
sure. [\ es, there is a crying need for machines 
of large capacity of moderate speed. “Twenty- 
five miles maximum, with an average of fifteen 
miles, is fast enough for even pleasure automo- 
biles. For farm uses, slower speeds and lower 
powers would be better and cheaper yet.—Ep.] 
So 
A MASKET FOR UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 


- don’t agree with Mr. Henthorpe, p. 64, Jan. 
5, where he says that he believes “no honey 
should be placed in regular grades that has, be- 
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sides outside row, more than 25 unsealed cells.” 
There is here in the East in some cities quite a 
large trade in unfinished sections. ‘Those three- 
fourths full, if half sealed, pass very well, and 
sell for about two cents less a pound. 

A grocer buys one case of perfect combs for 18 
cts. another for [6cts. per pound of those weighing 
three-fourths pound, and a workingman comes 
along. “ How much for that fine honey?” 

“Twenty-one cents,” says the grocer. Mr. 
Workingman looks sad; and the grocer, observing 
it, says,“ We have some here not very well fill- 
ed, but otherwise just as good, which we are 
selling for fifteen.” 

The workingman remembers the leanness of 
his pocket and the difficulty of getting work, and 
takes the lean section, and his chlidren are happy 
when they sit at their evening meal, and the gro- 
cer has made even more on his investment than 
if he had sold the heavy section, and the buyer 
has as much or more for his money as if he hat 
bought the full section. But for all this 1 doubt 
if it will pay the Colorado bee-keepers to send 
such honey east. We eastern bee-keepers can 
supply the demand. 


ABSORBENT CUSHIONS INSTEAD OF SEALED COV- 
ERS. 


I don’t agree with you, Mr. Editor, page 71, 
Feb. 1, on sealed covers. It is true that, where 
‘the cover is porous, the packing is often damp in 
winter; but I much prefer to have the dampness 
in the packing than on the sides of the hive and 
combs. The packing dries out in early spring, 
and is all right, and the packing directly over the 
bees is rarely or never damp on the under side 
next to the bees. 

Later.—I have just been out examining some 
hives with porous covers, and find some moisture 
around the edges of the packing; but the brood- 
chambers are as dry and clean as in May or Oc- 
tober. Ifa horse comes in wet in January we 
do not cover him with an oilcloth and thena 
blanket, but, rather, a nice warm woolen blanket 
that will retain the heat and let the moisture es- 
cape. The sooner we can get rid of the mois- 
ture of a brood-chamber in winter the better. 
[See what G. C. Griener says on sealed covers. 
In this locality sealed covers give us better colo- 
nies.—Ep.] 

However, I am interested in that hive hermeti- 
cally sealed, and should like to watch it myself; 
also that hive in your office. Mr. Arthur C. 
Miller, of Providence, told me some two years 
ago he had wintered nuclei perfectly in this way. 








RYE MEAL AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR POLLEN. 


I have supplied my bees with finely ground 
rye, and they are busy carrying it in when the 
weather is warm enough. I put it in shallow 
boxes some little distance from the hives, and 
have practiced this since I have kept bees. I 
have not witnessed any bad effect from feeding 
it. As soon as the bees will take syrup I supply 
them with two quarts to the hive. I find that 
the rye flour and syrup (made of granulated su- 
gar) is of much benefit in the early spring. 

Kendallville, Ind. Cuas. W. Kraiwirtz. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR 
EXCHANGES 


By W. K. Morrison, Me' ina, O. 








Those who desire to keep well informed in re- 
gard to irrigated lands in the West can hardly 
do better than subscribe for Ranch and Range, 
Denver, Col. 

Da 

A new bee-journal has made its appearance at 
Kiev, Russia. It is entitled The Bee-seeper of the 
Ukraine. Kiev is Mr Titoff’s headquarters, and 
doubtless his presence had something to do with it. 

> 

The Federal Independent Bee-keeper, in its Jan- 
uary issue, mentions the New Zealand flax-plant 
asa great yielder of honey. I hope to see the 
day when this valuable plant will be successful- 
ly introduced into the United States. 

> 

Many GLEANINGS readers reside in tropical 
countries where literature in regard to farming is 
scarce. For them we can recommend the Jour- 
nal d’Agriculture Tropicale, 164 Jeanne-d’ Arc 
prolongee, Paris, France. It takes in a wide 
sweep of the agricultural horizon It gives very 
accurate accounts of the beeswax and honey mar- 
kets in Europe. It has fine reviews of books on 
tropical agriculture. 


In L'Apiculteur for March, Mr. Alin Caillas 
has an excellent article on the radio-activity of 
honey. He is the official chemist of the French 
bee-keepers’ association, and ought to know what 
he is writing about. He says that Madame Cu- 
rie has stated that honey examined by her was 
radio-active; and as radium has already proved 
itself very potent in the treatment of lupus and 
cancer, Mr. Caillas thinks this will increase the 
consumption of honey. 

+ 
"A NEW BEE-JOURNAL. 


With the title of Revue Francaise d’ Apiculture 
a new bee journal has recently made its appear- 
ance at Marseilles, France. it is a monthly, and 
is published by the bee-keepers’ association, tak- 
ing in the territory around the mouth of the 
Rhone. As it is published in a fine bee coun- 
try, and under good auspices, it ought to succeed 
in catving a niche in the temple of fame. France 
has something like thirty bee journals at present. 

Pa 
PROFESSOR GASTON BONNIER. 


By the death of Monsieur Giard, the presiden- 
cy of the French bee-keepers’ association became 
vacant a short timeago. Luckily the French had 
some big timber handy, so they elected the fa- 
mous Sorbonne professor, Gaston Bonnier, to the 
president’s chair. Undoubtedly he is the best- 
known writer on bees now living; besides, he is 
well known in the botanical and zoological world 
by his Looks on these studies. He is the profes- 
sor-in-chief of the natural-history department of 
the normal school attached to the Sorbonne (Uni- 
versity of Paris). 

With his uncle George de Layens, also a pro- 
fessor at the same university, he wrote the com- 
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prehensive bee book, “Cours complet d’ Apicul- 
ture” (A Complete Course in Bee-keeping), a 
standard French work which has had a large sale, 
and has been translated into other languages — 
notably the Spanish, Italian, and Russian. 

Either by himself or in conjunction with his 
uncle (now dead) he has published a number of 
other books. A complete botany of France isa 
joint work. A feature of it is, that all bee-flow- 
ers are marked. By himself he got upthe “ New 
Flora,” which contains 2028 photos of plants to 
aid in identification. He has another on the 
“ Nectaries,” which describes in a brilliant man- 
ner the nectar-secreting organs of plants. ‘This 
originally appeared as a paper inserted in the An- 
nals of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 1879, but is 
now published in book form. 

Mr. Bonnier's strong points are physiological 
botany and evolution One might readily judge 
this by the titles of some of his books. One, for 
example, is the “ Enchainment of the Organisms.” 
One of his recent essays, which was at once cop- 
ied into several languages, is ‘“ Organized An- 
archy among Bees.” Mr. Rudyard Kipling tried 
to combat the effects of this article by one of his 
own; but as Mr. Kipling knows naught about 
bees, little attention was paid to it. Mr. Bon- 
nier, on the other hand, has probably done more 
to discover how bees divide up their work than 
any living man. Moreover, he has a fine apiary 
of his own at the bee-keepers’ school, and also 
an apicultural laboratory in connection therewith. 
He also has a laboratory of physiological botany. 
The former is at Louye, and the latter at Fon- 
tainebleau. 

In the course of his investigations he has made 
many journeys through Norway and Sweden, 
the Tyrolean Alps, the Carpathian Mountains, 
and the Pyrennes. In this work his name is as- 
sociated with that of Mangin and Van Tieghem, 
savantis with an international reputation. The 
former is the author of a splendid work on the 
deserts of the world. Their object is to gather 
up facts relating to rare phenomena everywhere. 

Mr. Bonnier was early initiated into the myste- 
ries of bee-keeping by his uncle, already referred 
to. At the age of fifteen he engaged in the usu- 
al routine work of the apiary, and for many suc- 
cessive seasons continued to help his relative, 
who was an extensive bee-keeper. He made fre- 
quent visits to the apiary of the famous Hamet, 
founder (in 1856) of L’Apiculteur, and author of a 
well-known work on bees. ; 

He commenced to write for publication in 
1877, and in 1879 he published his “ Nectaries,” 
which was sufficient to stamp him asa man of 
science. His contributions on practical bee-keep- 
ing have generally appeared in L’Apiculteur or 0 
Rucher du Sud-Ouest. The “Cours Complet 
sur Abeilles,” first appeared in 1895, and there 
have been several editions since. Usually it s 
considered a high honor to be elected to so im- 
portant an office as president of a large society © 
bee-keepers covering the whole of France; but in 
this case it is the society which is honored by his 
acceptance of the office. Briefly, Professor Bon- 
nier is an excellent sample of the modern man 0 
science. F 

Most of the facts herein stated appear in the 
March number of L'Apiculteur, from which I 
take the liberty of drawing them. 

« 
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BEE-KEEPING IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By Louis SCHOLL, New BraunreELs, Tex. 








The proper time for moving bees used to be in 
the winter; but not so now. Too many have 
discovered that it has a wonderful effect on them 
to move them toa new place just long enough 
before the honey-flow to cause the move to stim- 
ulate the colonies toward rearing a great lot of 
bees of the right age to roll in the honey; and, 
my! how they do it too! 

> 

“Shaking ” bees is all right so long as the right 
conditions prevail and you know how to do it 
and what to do itfor. It should be remembered 
that, by using this term “ shaking,.’ it is not al- 
ways meant that the bees are shaken off the combs, 
etc. We apply the term to all kinds of manipu- 
lations with the bees that have a tendency to 
stimulate them. We are making much use of 
this in various ways again this season. 

s&s 


WHAT KIND OF PROPOLIS DO THE CAUCASIANS 
GATHER? 


Caucasians collect much propolis, but it is not 
sticky—more like putty, of a grayish-green color, 
and easily scraped off —p. 125, March 1. Does 
this mean that they will collect this kind when 
other bees are collecting that sticky stuff, or do 
they get the putty kind when other bees do not 
bring any propolis at all. It would seem from 


the above that they gathered only a certain kind, 
different from that brought in by other bees at 
any time. 


a 
THE EFFECT OF THE COLD SPELLS. 


Several late cold snaps, not cold enough to do 
serious harm, have retarded the bees and plant 
growth just enough to give all a sudden start at 
the proper time. Every thing was rather in ad- 
vance of that time of the year until the recent 
cold spells. Had it not been for these, bees 
would have been swarming in a wholesale way, 
especially since they wintered splendidly on ac- 
count of the great amount of stores from the 
late fall flow. Although the vegetation would 
have been early it would also have been less 
thrifty on account of being too early in the sea- 
son. The bees, therefore, would have suffered 
much. We are trying to keep up with our colo- 
nies and discourage the swarming fever until the 
mesquite flow, which we expect early this month. 
After that opens the bees will resort to storing 
honey, and drop swarming operations. 

Sa 
A NEW TRICK ON THE ROBBERS; GIVING IT TO 
THEM “IN THE NECK.” 


A unique way for dispelling robbers that are 
trying to prey on a colony was shown me recent- 
ly by my assistant. Instead of going to the 
trouble of smoking the bees, contracting the en- 
trances, etc., he simply gives the hive con- 
taining the colony being robbed a vigorous kick 
. two. ‘This results in stirring up the bees,and 
‘an, come out with a rush, and pounce on every 
‘hing in sight. The“ robbers” are the ones that 
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get it “in the neck,” and a vigorous fight is 
then kept up against them. It is the easiest way 
I have seen, and can be accomplished in less 
than no time while one is busy at something else. 
A great mistake, and one | have often seen bee- 
keepers make, is to pour volumes of smoke into 
a colony when robbers are trying toenter. This 
pacifies only the inmates and makes them the 
more helpless. 
& 
BEES BY THE POUND; D’SEASES. 


Speaking of sending bees by the pound, etc., 
in cages, p. 120, Mr Editor, you say, “ Besides 
effecting a great saving in express charges, it will 
eliminate the possibility of sending foul or black 
brood from one portion of the country to the 
other.” It seems that this would make it less 
dangerous, but I am doubtful as to whether “it 
will eliminate the possibility ” entirely or abso- 
lutely. It seems as though there would still be a 
chance for some of the spores, if not the germs, 
to find their way along on the trip to the destina- 
tion, unless the recipient is very careful and 
knows what to do_ It is to be understood, of 
course, that the bees came from an infected 
apiary, and then the packages would be very 
much like a queen-cage with bees and queen. 
We have known of cases where disease has been 
spread by such. I may be all wrong about the 
above, however. “ 


A NEW KINK IN MOVING BEES. 


We have been moving bees considerably this 
season, and have learned several newkinks. One 
of these is from M. E. Van Every, one of our 
extensive bee-keepers. who claims that, when 
bees are to be moved a long distance, it is better 
to load them on the previous evening, haul them 
several miles after dark, and then leave them 
standing on the wagon until next morning. 
They are then moved any distance, and will be 
much more quiet, and haul better, than if kept 
moving without the stop immediately after load- 
ing For this reason, when Mr. Van Every has 
bees to move from his home yards he loads them 
in the evening, hauls them to the far end of his 
pasture, and returns to hitch up again the follow- 
ing morning to move them to their final dest na- 
tion. Has anybody else ever tried it? 

So 
IS EARLY SPRING WORK NECESSARY? 


Early spring manipulation, says Mr. Rauch- 
fuss, p. 125, March 1, is not necessary, because 
the bees in a full hive, with plenty of stores, do 
not have to be looked at till the first of June. 
This depends upon locality; and while it may 
hold good in Colorado it does not pay to leave 
your colonies so much alone here. The time of 
the honey-flow has much to do with it also, and 
in this respect he may be right. For an eailier 
flow it would be better to pol up the colony 
early in the spring. Especially is this true with 
a colony well filled with stores, as it often hap- 
pens that the queen is hampered in her egg-lay- 
ing by combs clogged with honey. ‘The bees 
often clog the combs next to the brood with 
pollen to such an extent that the queen is kept 
from spreading out. ‘These and other obstacles 
should be looked after early, and the colony 
shaken up. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH 
DOOLITTLE 


AT Boropino, New York 








UNITING WEAK COLONIES; WHEN TO DO IT. 


“It looks to me as if I had quite a num- 
ber of weak colonies on hand. Some of them 
were weak in bees last fall, but I concluded to 
winter them. Can I unite them to advantage?” 

“ Yes. Have you tried the Alexander way of 
building them up by setting the weak ones over 
the strong ones, and, later on, when both are 
strong, setting the upper colony off on a separate 
stand?” 

“ Yes, I tried that last year, and the queen 
which was in the weak colony was killed every 
time, and in some of the trials the bees and all 
were killed, so that a total loss was made. Do 
you recommend that plan?” 

“ Hardly; for my experience and that of my 
partner, Mr. Clark, has been somewhat similar to 
yours. Years ago the books and papers used to 
tell us that the time to unite was when it was dis- 
covered that any two colonies were too weak to be 
of use alone, which generally happened in April; 
but after practicing this for a few years | became 
convinced that colonies thus formed are no bet- 
ter at the end of two or three weeks than each 
one would have been if left separate. I have put 
as many as seven remnants of colonies together 
in April, the seven making a good large colony 
at the time, and in a month all were dead.” 

“ Not very profitable, I should say.” 

“ No; but, of course, all might have died, even 
had they been left separate.” 

* But how did you work to make the uniting 
profitable?” 

“ After coming to the conclusion that I could 
not unite bees with profit in the early spring I 
adopted the following plan, which has proved 
successful for more than a score of years: On 
some cool morning, about the middle of April, I 
look over all of my bees by removing the cover 
and chaff packing to such hives as are fixed this 
way, when the quilt or covering immediately 
over the bees is rolled up along its edges, so I 
can see how strong in bees the colonies are, and 
all that do not occupy four spaces between the 
combs are marked.” 

“ But my bees have their covers sealed down 
by propolis; hence I would have to break things 
apart to look at them.” 

“ Glad youspokeof this. In that case the hive 
is raised from the bottom-board, when a glance 
up between the combs will tell you regarding 
matters the same as looking down from the top.” 

“All right. Now what am I to do with the 
colonies which occupy less than four spaces be- 
tween the combs?” 

“The first warm day they are to be confined 
with a division-board on as many combs as they 
have brood in, together with one full frame of 
honey placed next to the side of the hive. The 
rest of the combs are stored away in the honey- 
house till they are needed later, when the colo- 
nies are stronger. Theentrance of these colonies 
is now made at the side of the hive, opposite the 
frame of honey, and in this way we have no trou- 
ble from having these little colonies robbed out.” 


“ How large an entrance should be given?” 

“* Not over one-half inch for the smaller ones, 
and not to exceed‘an inch in length for the »xst 
ones. Let the colonies alone for about two to 
three weeks, according to the weather, unless we 
find by their not flying that some have died, in 
which case we take care of the hives so robbing 
will not get started on the honey they had. Ar 
the end of three weeks the best will have their 
frames full of brood clear down to the bottom of 
the combs, except the one which had the honey 
in, and that will probably have some brood in it. 
When we find the colonies in this position, we 
move the division-board along; insert the frame 
having some honey and some brood in the center 
of those filled with brood, and put in a full frame 
of honey next to the side of the hive, as the suc- 
cess of these little colonies depends quite largely 
on having all the stores their wants call for, as 
they will not*have field bees enough to help them 
along this line very much. In about a week 
more the comb set in between the brood wil! be 
filled as full of brood as the others. I go over 
them in this way once a week till I have five 
frames of brood in the strongest, when I take a 
frame of brood just emerging from the colonies 
having five full frames, and give it to the next 
strongest, say one that has four frames, putting a 
frame partially full of honey from those stored 
away when we commenced, where the frame of 
brood came from. I keep on till all of those fix- 
ed with division-boards contain five frames of 
brood and one of honey.” 

“ About what time of the year is it when all 
are likely to be full?” 

“ From the 10th to the 20th of June, according 
to the season.. I now go to No. 1 and open it, 
looking the frames over till I find the one the 
queen is on, when it is set outside, and the four 
remaining frames and all of the adhering bees are 
taken to No. 2. I now spread the five frames of 
brood in No. 2 apart, so as to set the four frames 
brought from No. 1 in each alternate space made 
7 spreading the frames in No. 2. This com- 
pletely fills out the hive of No. 2, as it now has 
nine frames full of brood and one of honey. 
The hive is now closed, when in a few days it 
will be ready for the sections, which is generally 
right in time for the harvest from white clover; 
and, according to my experience, fully as good 
work will be done by this colony as by those 
considered the best at the time we put in «he di- 
vision-boards in April.” 

“Good! But what becomes of No. 1?” 

“ As there were only four frames taker from 
this, there is still left the one of honey next to 
the side of the hive, and the frame of broox , bees, 
and queen standing outside. I now place the 
frame of brood back and put a frame part! , filled 
with honey between it and the one of hon-y, ad- 
justing the division-board, when the hive :s clos- 
ed. I now have a nice nucleus from wich to 
get a queen to use, if one is needed for a: y pur- 
pose; and if not, this little colony can ‘e built 
up toa good~one, often storing quite » <urplus 
from buckwheat.”. 

“ Then, by this process of uniting, my 
would not be diminished so far as I can : 

No, not in the least, unless some of ‘ne colo- 
nies were too weak in the spring to suvive, oO 
you used the nucleus for queens during t! « season. 
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The Value of a Deep Space Under the 
Frames with an Entrance at Both Ends 
of the Hive. 


BY J. P. BLUNK. 


[We wish that we were able to give our readers the whole of 
Uncle Joe Blunk’s letter, as it is a very interesting one; but on 
account of a lack of space we have been obliged to condense it 
in order to use the main points. We can not refrain, however, 
from giving the last sentence or two from the letter. “ As I jog 
along in the evening of life 1am having more fun than a mon- 
key-show with my bees. They are fine for an old man,” 

Dr. Miller uses a special deep bottom-board that provides -a 
full two-inch space under the frames during winter, for he win- 
ters io the cellar. During summer he uses a dummy of suitable 
dimensions which he shoves under the frames to provide an or- 
dinary bee-space. Having this in mind the reader will under- 
stand the discussion which follows.—Ep.] 

A year or so ago Dr. Miller described his slat- 
ted form or dummy which he uses in the deep 
space under his frames to prevent the bees from 
building burr-combs, etc., and he said it troubled 
him because he could not leave the entire two 
inches of space under the frames for the comfort 
of his bees during the hot weather. I believe 
that there is a way to prevent burr-combs with- 
out the use of these dummies, for my hives stand 
on deep bottom-boards during hot weather and I 
have had no trouble. My bees do not cluster 
out on the fronts of the hives, and they have not 
been obliged to fan at the entrance for want of 
proper ventilation. 

Has any one ever seen burr-comb built in a 
deep bottom close to the two inch entrance? Is 
it not always found at the rear of the bottom- 
board, where it is needed? I prevent these burr- 
combs at the reat by leaving an entrance at the 
back of the board also. To do this I take off 
the rear cleat of the bottom-board. 

Many have made an effort to provide better 
circulation by giving an upper entrance in some 
of the supers; but we all know that cold air in 
the supers means unfinished sections. If che 
draft of air can be carried across the bottom- 
board instead of up through the hive, there are 
fewer unfinished sections, and the bees can easily 
attend to the ventilation needed. There is much 
friction to overcome in ventilating a strong col- 
ony of bees, especially when there is but one en- 
trance All practical miners wonder how bees 
Manage io live in a hive where there is but one 
opening through which the air must pass in and 
out 

Lam like Dr. Miller in thinking it quite a task 
to go through the apiary and turn the bottom- 
boards upside down in order to give a deep en- 
trance when hot weather comes; but I always had 
to do this, as I did not approve of a deep bottom- 
board in the spring. When putting together 
the bottoms I do not nail on the cleat at the rear 
of the boaid, and I can, therefore, remove it when 

wish, thus providing a rear entrance. When a 
colony be: omes strong, and shows signs of hang- 
ing out, this rear piece is removed, and then later 
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on I take four pieces of lath, half the length of 
the hive. I raise one end of the hive from the 
bottom and place one of these pieces on each side 
rail, and then go to the other end and do the 
same. If the hive stands*in the shade, this one 
set of blocks is usually sufficient to keep the bees 
comfortable; but if it stands out in the sun and 
in a hot place, I keep adding these blocks until 
the bees are satisfied with the conditions. Some- 
times I have over two inches of space under the 
frames, and yet have no burr-combs. I account 
for it by the fact that there is too much cold air 
for comb-building. With these two entrances — 
the bees have no trouble in getting air through the 
top of the supers when needed, and yet there is 
no cold air in the supers to stop the work there. 
If the weather turns cold, the bees choke one of 
the entrances and govern the circulation to suit 
themselves. When all work in the supers is over 
I remove the strips and let the hive back on the 
bottom, and when the hot weather is over | close 
the rear entrance by putting back the cleat. 

Dr. Miller is the only bee-keeper I know of 
who does his part in trying to give his bees all 
the fresh air they need. in overcrowded hives 
the bees use up the air very fast when the circu- 
lation is bad, and eventually they wili cluster 
outside in “nature’s big hospital” to recover 
their health. The double entrance overcomes a!l 
such troubles. I have found that bees will not 
build comb out in the open if they can find a 
sheltered place; and by making a draft of air 
across the bottom-board they do not build comb 
below the bottom bars. 

Mooreland, Iowa. 


[This letter was sent to Dr. Miller, whose re- 
ply follows.—Eb. ] 


This is interesting If Uncle Joe has estab- 
lished that, with the bottom-board open at both 
ends, there will be no building down, we owe 
him a vote of thanks. ‘There can be no question 
that there is a better chance for ventilation with 
an opening clear through. But will not the bees 
build down in so deep a space, even if it is prac- 
tically outdoors? In the old days of box hives, 
when bees were crowded out, it was not such an 
unusual thing for them to build comb outside. 
Sometimes a swerm hanging on a tree is delayed 
by stress of weather, and remains permanently, 
building its combs eut in the open. 

On the other hand, some years ago I had blocks 
sawed to put under each corner of a hive, raising 
itaninch. That inch, added to the two inches 
of the bottom board, made three inches under 
bottom-bars, but I don't remember that there 
was any building down. 

Why should the bees go s9 far out of their 
way to build outside the box hive, and yet not 
build in the more convenient three-inch space 
under bottom-bars? Well, they were crowded 
in the box hive, no room at all there, and it was 
outside of nowhere. In my hives there was an 
abundance of room in supers, which they pre- 
ferred to the more exposed space at bottom —an 
argument, by the way, for lots and lots of super 
room 

“Why didn't I continue the plan?” For two 
reasons. One was that it was a good bit of work 
to draw the staples and raise the hives in the sum- 
mer, and then to fasten them down again in the 
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fall. Another reason was that it made trouble to 
have free opening for the beesall around. They 
would come out at the side and attack my legs 
when I sat at work besideahive. When aswarm 
issues it's much easiér to watch for a queen com- 
ing out at the entrance than to watch for her at 
all four sides. Then, the hives being close to- 
gether, in groups of four, the bees of a swarm 
would get into the adjoining hive at the side or 
at the back end. A queen would sometimes be 
lost that way. 

Where hives are not placed back to back, Un- 
cle Joe's plan ought to work nicely. But instead 
of having to raise the hive to put something un- 
der the sides, why not merely leave out the back 
end? Then, when desired, a block could close 
the back end. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, IIl. 





THICK VS. THIN SYRUP FOR FALL 
FEEDING. 


Some Experiments to Show that Bees 
Need to Consume Considerable Honey 


in Order to Evaporate the Excess of , 


Moisture from Thin Syrup. 
BY J. E. CRANE. 


Some of the readers of GLEANINGS may remem- 
ber I reported quite a loss of bees in the winter of 
1907 from starvation because I fed thin sugar syrup 
instead of the thick syrup that I had been in the 
habit of feeding in previous years. The trouble 
was that the bees consifmed a large quantity of 
the feed I gave them in reducing it to the consis- 
tency of honey. During the summer, therefore, 
I determined to make some experiments to find 
out, if possible, how much honey, or sugar syrup 
of the consistency of honey, it required to evap- 
ofate the water from thin syrup fed to bees. I 
also wished to know the possible loss resulting 
from feeding syrup cold instead of warm. 

In order to carry out the experiments planned 
above I weighed three groups of colonies, five in 
each group. To the five colonies in one group 
I fed 75 pounds of sugar mixed with 37% pounds 
of water, making a syrup of two parts of sugar to 
one of water. o another group I fed 75 pounds 
of sugar mixed with 75 pounds of water, making 
asyrup of equal parts of each. This was fed 
warm. ‘To the last group I fed the same amount 
as to the second; that is, 75 pounds of sugar and 
75 pounds of water, but the syrup was fed cold. 

The weather was warm and favorable; and aft- 
er two weeks I again weighed the colonies and 
found that the colonies of the first group—those 
fed with the two-to-one syrup—had gained 74 
pounds. ‘Those of the second group, which had 
been fed the warm thin syrup, had gained only 
65 pounds. The last group, which had been fed 
cold thin syrup, had gained but 64% pounds. 
Now, the difference in the gain of the first and 
second groups shows the amount of honey, or su- 
gar syrup the consistency of honey, which the 
bees were obliged to consume in evaporating the 
extra amount of water given to the colonies of 
the second group. In other words, it required 9 
pounds of honey to evaporate the extra 37% 
pounds of water fed to the second group. We 
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see further that, if the syrup is fed cold, it re- 
quires 93 pounds to do the evaporating. 

If we were to take 75 pounds of sugar and mix 
it with 15 pounds of water the syrup would be 
of about thesame cons'stency as honey. If there 
were no loss, therefore, the increase in weight 
would be 75 plus 15, or 90 pounds. 

We have found that it required 9 pounds of 
honey to evaporate 374 pounds of water; or, in 
other words, 1 pound of honey to evaporate 4} 
pounds of water. We can see, also, that the col- 
onies of the first group were obliged to evaporate 
just 22% pounds of water in order to bring the 
syrup fed to the consistency of honey (112 's—90 
==22%). This means that the bees used just 5? 
pounds of honey in evaporating it (22%4:>4)=— 
52). The colonies in the second group, which 
had been fed the thin syrup, were obliged to evap- 
orate 60 pounds of water (150—90—00). This 
means that these colonies in this second group 
were obliged to consume 14? pounds of honey to 
do the evaporating of this 60 pounds of water 
(60--4)—142. These results show us that, while 
74 lbs. of thick syrup, of the consistency of well- 
ripened honey, can be secured by feeding 75 Ibs. 
of sugar in a thick syrup (two of sugar to one of 
water), we get but 65 lbs. when fed as a thin syr- 
up (equal parts sugar and water), or % as much, 
thus losing % when fed thin, almost exact 

There is another thing that we may learn from 
these experiments. In addition to that which 
the bees required to reduce the syrup to the con- 
sistency of honey, it would seem that they con- 
sumed 10% pounds; thus, 74 lbs. stored ++ 52 lost 
in reducing + 10390 Ibs., or approximately 2 
lbs. 2 oz. to the colony. This does not seema 
large amount for the two weeks’ time, consider- 
ing the increased activity of the bees, causing, of 
course, a greater consumption of stores. [| regret 
that I did not select five colonies that were nvt 
fed at all, and weigh them to find exactly the loss 
due to the extra activity during the time when 
the feed was being given. Doubtless a part of 
the loss was also caused by the bees changing the 
sugar syrup into wax. 

As I said before, the above experiments were 
made for the purpose of finding out to my own 
satisfaction the cost of evaporating the excess of 
water; or, in other words, reducing the syrup tothe 
consistency of honey. Perhaps I should add that, 
in this experiment, I assumed that no brood was 
reared. I did not examine any hives to see; but 
I have found it rare indeed that any brood is rear- 
ed at the season the experiment was mace, Sept. 
15, unless in a colony that has recently supersed- 
ed its queen. I also assumed that no honey was 
coming in. There may have been a very little, 
but I think not enough to affect the resu!i mater!- 
ally. It is reasonable to suppose that, a/thoueh 
the hives were filled with comb, yet t':at some 
wax was elaborated or produced for capping tte 
syrup, and perhaps for building out to some ex 
tent the combs, or lengthening out the cells in 
which it was stored. I might say furt! er, that, 
while the amount fed to each group was sccurate- 
ly weighed, that to each hive was not accurately 
weighed; but by the use of feeders of a given siz€ 
I could tell quite closely the amount given toeach 
colony, and I found some variation in t)\< amount 
required for reducing the syrup in different hives 
of the same group. This is as we should expect, 
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aod it was for this reason that I used five hives in 
each group rather than one or two, to get an ave- 
rage. 

it seems probable that a strong colony will re- 
duce syrup with less loss than a weaker colony; 
also that there would be less loss in warm weath- 
er than when the weather is cool with frosty 
nights. 

i used scales with -lb. notches, which might 
make a possible error. It will be noticed that in 
these figures | have used the results between 
warm thickand warm thinsyrup. ‘Thedifference 
between warm thick syrup and cold thin syrup 
as usually fed is even greater. 

As it requires 5% timesas much heat to reduce 
water to vapor as to raise the same amount of wa- 
ter from 32° to 212°, we can see the bees have 
not been wasteful of their fuel. 

I have had a suspicion that the loss of 2 lbs. 2 
oz. to the hive may have been due in part to the 
labor of carrying the honey down into the hive, 
but have no way of proving it. 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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QUEEN INTRODUCTION. 


Queens Introduced and Laying Within 
the Hour, and Never a Failure. 


BY JOSEPH GRAY, 
Fxpert in Apiculture, and County Council Lecturer. 


Simmins’ direct-introduction plan, though suc- 
cessful, does not make headway, because it can 
be used only toward evening, and is, therefore, 
unsuitable for all-day manipulation. 

Dr. Miller's drowning plan of introducing 
looks risky; and to daub a queen with honey 
from the stock to which she is to be introduced 
is not nice, and is attended with some risk. Like 
Mr. Holtermann, I have sighed for some quick 
method of introducing queens, and success has 
now rewarded me, and 1 submit what I believe 
will become the most popular method of queen 
introduction—viz., Gray’s flour method. I can 
take a queen from a nucleus, remove the old 
queen, and have the young queen all right and 
laying within the hour. A traveled queen or a 
virgin can be as easily and safely introduced, 
even though the bees are all alert to seize a leg or 
wing of the first robber that dares intrude. 

_To follow this plan of introducing I open the 
hive, find the comb with the queen on, and re- 
move her. I then lay the comb flat so that both 
hands are free, dust the bees on the upper side of 
the comb with flour from a flour-sifter, open the 
large door of the cage, shake out the queen on to 
the comb, and dust her with flour. Ifa flighty 
queen, | take the precaution to dust her with 
flour before I open the cage. 

If the queen has been removed the day previous, 
there is no need of removing a frame. I take off 
the cover, lay the cage on the frames, door up- 
ward, and soon a crowd of bees collects around 
the cage. I dust the lot with flour, swing open 
the door, when—out steps Her Majesty and at- 
tendants, every one of which will be accepted—a 
sure proof of the reliability of the method, for 


with ordinary plans all attendants are usually de- 
stroyed. 
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I use Pott’s queen-cages, which can also be 
used as cell-protectors or nurseries. The differ- 
ences between these and the regular Benton cages 
are: 

1. The candy-hole is made from the end, us- 
ing only a half-inch bit. 

2. A half-inch hole is made through the side 
into the center compartment. 

3. The top and side covers are of perforated 
metal, and cut so that they do not catch the 
clothing. 

4. These covers are put on with a screw, which 
serves as a hinge, and can be tightened with one 
turn of the sgrewdriver, so that the imprisoned 
bees can not force open the door and escape, which 
I have seen them do when laid down temporarily. 


The convenience and advantage of these cages 
will be readily seen in the following operations: 

Go to your nucleus colony and pick up the 
comb with queen; grasp it with the left hand, al- 
so hold your queen-cage with the same hand, 
your thumh over the opened side door. Now 
with the right hand pick off your queen and she 
will easily pass through the half-inch door. A 
three-eighths or quarter inch is not nearly so con- 
venient. You can cage as many bees as you 
wish, with seldom a sting. The covers are so 
cut that they will not catch the clothing and pull 
open on the way to the out-apiary. 

Long Eaton, England, Oct. 20. 





CLOSING HIVES FOR THE WINTER 
A SUCCESS. 


BY E. N. WOODWARD. 


Referring to the article, “Outdoor Wintering,” 
page 110, I will say that the plan as described has 
proved a success so far as I am able to judge. 

My bees were closed up in December, and 
were undisturbed until the first of March, when 
I carefully removed the packing from the top, 
and found them, as I expected, nicely clustered 
between the frames, apparently healthy and 
strong, and with plenty of honey. To be doubly 
sure, | opened the entrance to the air-chamber 
in front; and, finding them quiet, with only a 
few dead bees scattered here and there, I closed 
them again, and they will remain closed until 
the time comes for them to do their houseclean- 
ing and spring work. 

My prime object has been to save winter stores, 
as compared with the common method of out- 
door wintering. 

Now, this is no problem with me. It is a set- 
tled fact. I have wintered bees with this closed- 
up-air-chamber combination two different sea- 
sons, and with uniform success. The reason is 
plain when we stop to think that a bee is not a 
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fowl nor a human being, but simply a bee, sub- 
ject to the laws of insect life. It is the colony 
that forms the unit, and we must treat them and 
provide for their wants as a colony, and this 
closed-up air-chamber serves as an outside world 
to this individual colony. They are not con- 
fined, but are free to pass out of their hives and 
in, but in total darkness, and right here lies the 
secret. ‘This dark air-chamber outside of the 
hive-entrance cuts a big figure. Without it 
failure would be the result; with it, the bees are 
comfortable, satisfied, and contented. This gives 
them all the walking-room they ask for, and all 
the change of air they need. It is automatic in 
its operation. 

One satisfactory feature of this plan is that a 
colony of bees kept in this warm secluded con- 
dition does not consume as much honey as when 
packed in the ordinary way-an item of dollars 
and cents which is well worth considering. 

‘This enclosed air-chamber is 4x4X4 inches 
with the entrance to the hive closed except this 4 
inches which opens into this enclosure. The 
outside entrance is not closed until about the 
middle of December. I only wish to say that 
this is no freak or wild theory but a practical 
method of wintering our bees with a large sav- 
ing of winter stores. 

If this plan, as | have outlined it, has been 
tried before and proved disastrous, I should like 
to know when, where, and by whom. 

Hillsdale, Mich., March 24. 


{In our footnote in reply to Mr. Woodward's 
former article, wherein he described his method 
of shutting bees in during winter, we spoke 
somewhat disparagingly of amy method that did 
not permit the bees to pass from the hives during 
winter whenever the weather permitted. We 
drew attention to the fact that we had had some 
disastrous experience when we tried shutting bees 
in with straw piled loosely over the entrance to 
shut off flight and daylight, and yet permit air 
to pass back and forth to the hive, and of how 
others had failed. 

In some private correspondence that has been 
passing between Mr. Wood«ard and ourselves 
our correspondent claims that his method of con- 
fining the bees is very different from that which 
we had tried—that he has a large closed ante- 
room in front of his entrances. See his descrip- 
tion in his last paragraph. If Mr. W. has solved 
the problem of shutting bees in during mid-win- 
ter we shall be only too glad to recognize it. 
We hope he will continue his experiments and 
keep us posted. in the mean time the average 
FT should try it on a small scale only.— 
Ep. : 





CARPENTRY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A New Land with New Conditions. 
BY F. DUNDAS TODD. 


When [ started out in May, 1908, to go in for 
bee-keeping on a larger scale than formerly I had 
all the advantages and disadvantages that accom- 
pany aclean start. I was in a strange land on 
the very outposts of civilization, having planted 
myself and family at the southern end of Van- 
couver Island, within a very few miles of the 
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vast primeval forest that practically holds com- 
plete possession of this not insignificant part of 
the last Great West, but which, to the great mass 
of humanity, is little more than a name. 

Round about various small arms of the sea that 
now fill up the hollows that ages ago were sc rap- 
ed out of solid rock by huge: glaciers there has 
grown up in a slow sleepy fashion the city of 
Victoria; but little more has been reclaimed from 
the forest than was absolutely necessary to pro 
vide standing room for the city, and a few small 
farms that do not begin to provide the food sup- 
ply of the inhabitants. 

{t is a beautiful spot, not excelled in natural 
picturesqueness by any site on earth with which 
[ am familiar; but the architecture and general 
layout of the improvements often make me won- 
der if the residents begin to appreciate how great- 
ly they are favored by nature. 

My old friend and rival, Mr. Russell, had pre- 
ceded me by a few months, and so on my advent 
| found him in possession of almost a score of 
bee-hives which he had scraped together by 
dint of much perseverance. A more heterogene- 
ous conglomeration, it seemed to me, could 
scarcely be gathered together, for it looked as if 
every kind of hive that is referred to in the 
AB Cand X Y Z was to be found represented 
there. I wanted to know if he was starting a 
museum of bee-keeping appliances, but he grin- 
ned complacently as he assured me he had had 
the pick of the region, and all that was left tor 
me were the ones he had rejected. When after 
much searching I did get started I found myself 
the owner of nine colonies which were housed in 
six different styles and sizes of chambers, and | 
feel certain that not another hive was for sale in 
the locality. I need not give further detai!s, but 
I felt I had struck trouble “all of a heap.” 

My plan of campaign was to increase as rapid- 
ly as possible and to ignore surplus Bees and 
honey are practically interchangeable terms, for 
the one can be converted into the other, and | 
knew, of course, that, if I worked for bees, sur- 
plus honey was not to be expected. 

My first step was to decide upon the style of 
hive to adopt. On questioning the local market 
I found that section honey wholesaled 30 per cent 
higher than extracted, and I therefore decided the 
latter would be more profitable and the easier to 
handle, as a one-man proposition, with the occa- 
sional help'of my son. Then since I had turned 
the half-century mark, and had for almost ail my 
life been an indoor worker, whose heaviest tool 
had been a pen or pencil, I felt it would be fool- 
ish to handle hives of much weight, and so my 
choice fell upon the divisible with shallow ex- 
tracting-frames. Simplicity always appea's very 
strongly to me, and I therefore favored a sys'em 
that is apparently interchangeable to the utmost 
extent. Again, this is a region of moderate tem- 
peratures. Even through June, the month of our 
honey-flow, the thermometer rarely reaches the 
70-degree mark, while in July and August it's 
uncommon for it to go above 80°. The snow- 
clad mountains all around rapidly cool the atmos- 
phere at night, and the thermometer wil! drop, 
even in the summer time, to 52° before morning. 


_ It therefore seemed to me that a shallow super 


would be preferable to one of standard type, a8 it 
would be more easily kept warm at night 
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It is easy to tell the decision arrived at, but I 
must confess it took many days of close question- 
ing to get at the information I most desired. 
Bee-keeping here is in its infancy. No one 
seems to have given it serious thought, as is best 
illustrated by the fact that I had to find out for 
myself the actual source of the honey-flow. It 
was assumed to be clover, but it was not. But 
more of this later. 

The supplies I wanted were not available in 
the local market, and so an order was placed in 
Medina. But the season was advancing rapidly, 
and it was evident the hives could not reach me 
until too late (asa matter of fact it was July 8 
before they came into my possession), so it be- 
hooved me to turn carpenter if I was to make any 
start at all. Luckily for me I had, about eight 
years before, amused myself one winter working 
with tools trying to get the fun I missed as a boy, 
and therefore 1 was able to mrke a fairly preten- 
tious attempt at hive-making in an amateur way. 
In the hope that my experiences may be educative 
to others I will set them forth in detail. 

It has been my good fortune to inspect many 
workshops and large factories, and I always took 
considerable interest in whatare technicall y known 
as “jigs.” A jig is any contrivance that will 
facilitate the making of an article, and is partic- 
ularly applied to any arrangement for holding 
the article while some operation is being per- 
formed upon it. For example, when you receive 
from Medina a lot of frames’ in the fiat, there is 
included in the case a small bit of wood with a 
slot cut in it, whose use is to make it easy to get 
the spacing-staples into the proper position, and 
to hold them firm while they are being driven 
into the bars. ‘This is an example of a very sim- 
ple jig. So while I was making hives I made 
several jigs; but I want to disclaim any credit 
for inventing them, as I found most of them scat- 
tered throughout the literature of bee-keeping. 
But in these articles they will be gathered togeth- 
er for convenience. May be I will also refer to 
some that were highly recommended, that looked 
well on paper, but, alas! would not work, at least 
in my hands. 

Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

Te be continued, 





EXTRACTED-HONEY PRODUCTION. 


Advantage of a Practical System; Annual 
Change of Queens to Secure Bees 
for the Harvest; the Value of 
Young Queens. 


BY F. H. CYRENIUS, 


Spring management throughout the white- 
clover belt is about the same; viz., get the bees 
for the harvest as early as possible. During my 
forty years’ experience in trying all plans of 
stimulaticn, I believe, all things considered, 
abundant stores of sealed honey or syrup give the 
best results 

I will say right here, no doubt we can increase 
their activity by daily feeding; but after all it is 
aM activity in the wrong direction. The bees 
are induce’ to fly in unfavorable weather, and 

numbers are lost. I should prefer a plan 
to keep them at home during the early breeding 
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season rather than encourage them to fly except 
for business. 

In 1878 the season was considered very unfa- 
vorable, as the bees had only about one fly in a 
week; but at that time mine had plenty of honey, 
which was rapidly changed into brood. it 
proved to be a very favorable season for early 
breeding. 

The bees that remained at home reared brood, 
and were not induced to fly out and die. Right 
in this connection allow me to call attention to 
old box. hives unstimulated, undisturbed, but 
with a good queen and plenty of stores—they 
outstrip our stimulated colonies every time. 
Their ambition at this time is to convert as 
much honey into brood as possible; and any 
man who thinks he can help them at that time of 
year by spreading their brood, etc., is making a 
great mistake. 

But now to prepare for our fall honey. In 
this we must be governed by our locality, and 
work out our own system. I will speak only for 
Northern New York, where my white honey 
fails July 15, and fall honey (buckwheat, gold- 
enrod, aster) yields from Aug. 15 to Sept. 20. 
This is my principal crop, and I use every effort 
to get my young queens to laying July 1, to 
build up for this harvest." I also keep my old 
queens laying until Aug. 15 to 20, when they 
are superseded or killed. 

Right here I wish to digress a little and out- 
line the season’s work. After the bees have a fly 
in the spring, an examination is made to know 
whether they have a good supply of honey, etc.. 

Any weak colonies needing help are united 
with the strongest that can take care of them, as 
it is poor policy to unite two weak ones at this 
time of year. 

They will now take care of themselves until 
fruit bloom, at which time they may be equal- 
ized up a little, and from any colonies stronz 
enough to anticipate preparations for swarming 
I draw half to two-thirds their brood, placing it 
in an upper story, and filling out both stories 
with empty comb or foundation, with excluder 
between and queen below. ‘This gives so much 
room for the queen and for honey that-swarming 
is not thought of if done in time. However, if 
the brood be placed in upper chamber in a cold 
spell, or in a scarcity of honey, some of the very 
young larve and eggs may be destroyed by the 
bees themselves. 

The raising of brood is one of my hobbies 
that I much enjoy. I will call attention to s»me 
advantages. If I have queens to introduce I 
plan to have these upper chambers well filled 
with brood from one to two weeks ahead of 
their arrival. I now set this chamber of brood 
on a new stand and introduce the queens. 

There are no queens to look for—they are be- 
low. ‘The old bees that would refuse the queen 
return to the old stand. We also have the ad- 
vantage of a ten or twelve frame hive. 

The plans for the rest of the season are as fol- 
lows:— 

June 1.—Fill at least ten per cent of the cham- 
bers of aii colonies with brood, as before de- 
scribed. 

June 5 to 6.—Remove nearly all the brood 
from the breeders, and fill their place with empty 
combs in which to procure eggs for starting 
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queen-cells. Three or four days later these eggs 
will be just right. Place these prepared cham- 
bers on the lower stand after removing the lower 
hive to one side. This will give rousing colo- 
nies in those hopelessly queenless hives. 

Now cut out strips of eggs on the Henry 
Alley plan, and place them in the prepared hives, 
which should give us all the cells we need, and 
good ones too. When they are ripe, make a 
nucleus beside each old hive, and give a cell 
which should give us a Jaying queen July 1. 
Each of these nuclei may be built up or set 
back on an excluder over the old hive. With 
the coming of the fall crop the old queen is 
killed, and the new one takes her place by ex- 
changing chambers, as before mentioned. 

My bees have nothing to do from July 15 to 
Aug. 15, so far as gathering honey is concerned; 
but I keep up breeding by giving combs of 
honey from last year’s fall honey 

I have said nothing about extracting, as it 
will be the same as any other plan. Should in- 
crease be desired, more nuclei may be formed, 
or the old queen may be carried over; but I am 
convinced that, when young queens can be sup- 
plied so easily as above, it will pay to supersede 
every year. : 

I believe, also, that young active queens stim- 
ulate the whole swarm to active work as old 
queens do not. 

Oswego, N. Y., March 30. 


2ee 


SELLING HONEY ON COMMISSION. 





Some Actual Figures to Show the Cost. 
BY WM. W. CASE. 


In reference to the controversy as to prices net 
and gross for honey shipped and sold on commis- 
sion, why not publish a few figures, and thus 
show exactly the net returns that are obtained 
and should be expected from such sales? In hon- 
est packing of honey and honest sales by com- 
mission men, there should be no loss of one third, 
as stated by some, nor of one-fourth or one-fifth 
either, as stated by others. The loss should nev- 
er exceed 10 per cent of gross sales, and ought to 
average below 8 percent. I have always made 
it a practice to sell outright, having shipped but 
two lots for sale on commission, the result of one 
of which, of 40 cases, is appended to this article. 
This shipment was received in New York, Dec. 
2, 197, just when the panic was at its worst, and 
it included all odds and ends left at the close of 
the selling season, and sold as follows: 


16 cases, fancy white (23 Ibs. avgeee) at $3.50, $56.00 
nD” ee 3 bi 


No. 1 at 3.00, 36.00 
9 “ “ Qand bkt (22% Ibs.“ ) at 2.75, 24.75 
=... “¥_ (is “ “ ) at 1.60, 4.80 


Net wt., 902 Ibs. 

Freight, $2.57 
Cartage, .80 
Com., 5 percent, 6.08 9.45 


Gross sales, $121.55 


$112.10 
Average whole lot per cwt. net 
Reduced to grades prices were as follows. 
ea ere $56.00 
Freight, ...... $1.03 
Geis cccces OO 
Commission. . . .2.80 4.15 
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12 cases (276 Ibs.) at $3.00 
Freight, | 
Cartage,...... .24 
Commission . . .1.80 


BaBaccccccctectcccevcss ccceccceessséeseococe 
Net average cwt 


kk er rene 
i $ .58 


Net average cwt 

3 cases (54 Ibs.) (culls) at $1.60 
Freight 19 

CRTRD. cccsce « 
Commission... . 


$8 00 


Now, while the above is somewhat less, prob- 
ably 2 to 3 cts. per lb., all around than I receiv- 
ed on honey, same grades same season sold out- 
right, it is but fair to the parties receiving it, and 
also to the trade in general, to state that had I 
shipped the honey when I should have done so, 
about Oct. 25, instead of Dec. 1, and got in 
ahead of the panic, which is still seriously felt in 
the honey market, they would easily have been 
able to sell each grade at approximately 2 cts. per 
lb. higher, when the net prices would have been 
respectively 16, 14, 13, and 10 cents—figures 
which I think would represent a full normal price 
on honey properly graded and packed, shipped 
early in the season, and when a panic does not 
cover the whole country like a pall. 

If a few more will volunteer to publish their 
private business (which is really mone of the pub- 
lic’s business) I think we shall be able to get 
much needed light on the commission business. 

Frenchtown, N. J., Feb. 25. 








BEE-KEEPERS INSTITUTES IN NEW YORK. 


THE series of bee-keepers’ institutes that were 
held in the State of New York from March 12 
to 17 inclusive, at various points, are reported ro 
have been unusually successful. There was a 
good attendance, and the papers and addresses 
were interesting and valuable. We possibly may 
be able to give one or more of them at a later 
time. 

These institutes were held at Utica, March 12; 
Glen Falls, March 13; Albany, March 15; 
Gouverneur, March 16 to 17. Speakers from 
outside the State were employed by the Agricul- 
tural Department, as well as local bee-keepers 
from within. 

Probably in no State of the Union are foul 
and black brood diseases handled more success- 
fully than in New York. At one time, black 
brood (known as European foul brood) threaten- 
ed to wipe out the industry entirely. Black 
brood has cost the State enormously; but owing 
to the splendid work of the several inspectors the 
disease is wel] under control, and the losses, com- 
pared with past years, are very light. 

The Agricultural Department of New York 
takes a lively interest in the beetkeeping indus- 
try, and well it may, for the annual production 
of honey and wax is not excelled in any other 
State east ot the Mississippi if it is equalled. 
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MILLER’S AUTOMATIC DECAPPER. 


BY ARTHUR C, MILLER, 


The machine for decapping honey-combs, il- 
lustrated herewith, is the result of over ten years’ 
effort and experiment. Begun as an amusement, 
and continued from pique at being balked by a 
so seemingly simple problem, one step led to 
another until finally success was attained. 

To strip the surface from a fat comb was easy; 
but to cut the whole surface when within the 
edges of the frame, and yet not hit the frame, 
was not soeasy. And to devise a machine which 
would take any style of frame in common use, 
regardless of the width of the end-bars or length 
or width of top-bar extensions, or standing or 
rivet-supported frames, presented a complex prob- 
lem. When the different lengths and depths of 
frames were considered, added troubles arose. 
Then the depth of the cut must be readily con- 
trolled. 

Many a time the partly developed machine 
was pushed under the bench and left for weeks or 
months until some puzzle could be approached 
from a fresh view-point. ‘Then often the adop- 


tion of a plan for accomplishing one thing would 
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necessitate radical changes in another place, and 
so it went until the mere thought of the machine 
began to be painful. But following what is said 
to be Mr. Carnegie’s version of an old saw, “All 
things come to him who waits if he hustles while 
he waits,” the puzzles were solved. 

The machine as it now stands takes frames of 
any size between ten and nineteen inches long, 
and of any depth up to twenty inches. Depth 
makes no difference in operation and change of 
machine, for length is accomplished by loosening 
two bolts and sliding the adjustable end to the 
right place. Few bee-keepers have more than 
one length of frame, and even then seldom in the 
same apiary. 

The cutters are not fastened into the machine, 
but hang free, and may be lifted out for cleaning 
or sharpening. ‘They saw back and forth across 
the two surfaces of the comb as the latter descends 
between them. By means of a lever at one end 
of the machine, the depth of the cut is regulated. 
The pushing of the lever is all that is required to 
send the cutters to the midrib of the comb or to 
throw them out of action entirely. When set, 
all combs are cut alike until the operator changes 
the set. 

Frames are dropped into the machine just as 
they are into a hive. As the 
bottom-bar approaches the cut- 
ters, the latter open until the 
bar is by, and at once return to 
the depth set and cut until the 
top-bar is reached, when out 
they go again. It is all auto- 
matic, and calls for no attention 
from the operator. When the 
comb is finished it drops out 
into the framework below the 
cutters. In the illustration this 
is shown away down as when 
delivering a frame; but when at 
rest it is up where it catches the 
comb without a jolt. 

The combs feed through the 
machine in ratio to the speed ot 
the cutters, so that it is impossi- 
ble to crowd the combs on to 
the cutters. Owing to the speed 
at which the cutters move they 
do not clog or gum up as does 
a hand knite; and on account of 
the relative shortness of the 
stroke they do not throw the 
cappings, the latter merely drop- 
ping off. Any sort of recep- 
tacle may be used to catch 
them, a metal-lined wooden box 
being light, durable, and cheap. 
Capping-melters may be attach- 
ed, but the writer believes in 
specializing the work; and to 
combine wax-refining with hon- 
ey-harvesting does not appral to 
him as either expeditious or 
economical. 

The machine is devised to 
permit the attachment of a rack 
to hold ten or more combs at 
the top, whence they will feed 
in one after the other, but the 
one-at-a-time way is considered 
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best. Combs in Hoffman L. frames have been 
decapped on both sides in six seconds, counting 
from the time the fingers let go the frame until 
it was delivered below. Such speed is not likely 
to be kept up for long periods any more than is 
lightning work with a hand knife. 

The machine is designed to be driven by hand, 
but any other power may be used. 

The machines are all of metal, hence there is 
nothing to shrink, swell, or twist. Accumula- 
tion of propolis does not hinder the operation of 
the machine nor does the accidental dropping of 
a broken comb into it, as ample clearance is pro- 
vided wherever needed As far as possible every 
contingency has been provided for. 

{Along with this came a private note explain- 
ing -_ name “ decapper” which we use here.— 
Ep. 

I use the term “decapper,” which I believe 
fits the case better than uncapping-machine. The 
decapper literally cuts off the caps, while to uxcap 
means getting them off in any old way—literally 
what the hand knife is usually made todo. But 
merely as a matter of euphony I prefer “ decap- 
per. ” 

Providence, R. I., March 27. 
[See editorial reference elsewhere —Ep. ] 





ORANGE-TREES. 


Their Introduction into this Country; 
Their Nectar-bearing Value. 


BY W. A. PRYAL. 


The orange is probably the most attractive as 
well as the most interesting nectar-secreting tree 
grown in the United States. It calls forth admi- 
ration on account of its remarkable growth—load- 
ed with fruit in various stages of development, 
and in bud and blossom all at thesame time. Its 
blossom, though comparatively small, is pretty, 
and wonderfully fragrant, and, like the lily, it 
may be said to be a symbol of purity, and per- 
haps for this reason more than any other it is the 
favorite flower of young brides. The fruit, of 


late years, owing to improved varieties, is much 
sought, and, on account of its peculiar salts and 
medicinal properties, is very healthful. The con- 
sumption of this fruit in the United States has 
progressed amazingly. ‘Thirty years ago our 
supply came from fureign countries, while to-day 
it is almost all home-grown. 

There are three well-defined orange regions in 
this country; namely, Florida, the Mississippi- 
delta region, and California. Arizonaand Texas 
may be regarded as another region if they can 
not be classed with California. 

It is said this fruit was one of the first brought 
to this country by the very early settlers, Florida 
being its first home. Indians, no doubt, scat- 
tered the seed, so that orange-groves were com- 
mon in Florida for a century or more before 1865, 
It was not until after the close of the civil war 
that attention was attracted to the fruit commer- 
cially. ‘The advent of the navel variety, which 
was introduced from Brazil by the Agricultural 
Department, in 18/0, marked the beginning of 
the growth of a great industry in Florida and 
California. It was in the '80’s that the planting 
spread like wild fire. It had risen to a high 
point in Florida when it met a stunning blow by 
the big frost of 1894-5. I believe it has now re- 
covered from that shock. 

In California the introduction of the orange 
dates from the coming of the missionary padres 
—the progenitors of religion, civilization, and 
horticulture in the golden West. The first vari- 
eties were of inferior sorts. ‘The citrus belt of 
California extends from the southernmost point 
well toward the north, a distance of some seven 
hundred miles, and from the ocean to the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevadas. The oranges of Cal- 
ifornia, especially the foothill regions, are more 
hardy than those of Florida, and can stand a 
freeze that would put the fruit-trees of the southern 
State out of commission. And, strange as it may 
seem, these oranges are not only sweeter but ear- 
lier than those from the more evenly temperate 
climate. 

Owing to the large acreage of oranges and 
lemons grown in California, and owing, also, to 
their richness in nectar, they are an excellent 
forage for the 
bees. If it were 
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not for the fact 
that this fruit 
blooms almost 
entirely during 
the winter there 
would be large 
crops of this 
honey placed 
upon the mar- 
ket. Ais it is, 
most of the 
honey so gath- 
ered is used for 
the bees in 
brood - rearing. 
Where the pe 
riod of inflor- 
escence is pro 
longed into 
spring, and the 
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colonies have 
built up strong 
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FRUIT-BLOOMING TIME IN THE APIARY OF R. BEUHNF, TOOBORAC, VICT., AUSTRALIA, 


in bees early, then there is a surplus that can be 
harvested. I am told by those who have taken 
considerable of this honey that it is of fine body 
and excellent quality. While we have the trees 
growing on our place, and they are to be found 
in the surrounding gardens, still there are not 
enough of them to make any perceptible show- 
ing in the increase of our honey-supply. 

The half-tone here shown was made from a 
photograph of flowers grown on our place. The 
variety is of an ornamental sort, but it is a rich 
nectar-yielding kind, and blooms in mid-winter. 
The bee-keeper who has an apiary located near 
an orange-grove is to be considered fortunate. 
He is well in line to have strong colonies for the 
main harvest, even if he does not harvest a good- 
ly quantity of “ orange-blossom honey,” a title 
the fruit-canners conjured with a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago when they placed a doubtful quality of 
honey upon the market. 

Oakland, Cal. 


(While the orange-tree is not a prolific source 
of nectar, it furnishes in some sections a very fine 
honey. As a general thing it is hard to geta 
strictly all-orange-blossom honey.—Eb. ] 





SUPERANNUATED QUEENS. 
BY R. BEUHNE. 


Ina Straw, October 15, last year, Dr. Miller 
asks whether I meant that an old queen is more 
readily accepted than a younger one. Yes, I did 
mean it; but I am not sure now that I had suffi- 
cient reasons. I have introduced these three- 
year-old queens into colonies and nuclei within 
afew hours of removing another queen, and al- 
Ways successfully. But when I come to think of 
it, I have lost only one laying queen in introduc- 
ing in three years, and that was when another 


young laying queen was in the hive and I was 
not aware of it; so it might not be due to old age 
that they are readily accepted, but to the temper 
of the bees. I don’t think that suffering two 
queens in a hive is due to any thing in the strain 
of bees, for I have done exactly the same with 
nonedescript bees which I bought, and after re- 
moving their own queens and giving them three- 
year a. and a queen-cell next, I had two queens 
in them before any of the worker bees of my 
queens had hatched. 

Dr. Miller is not sure, page 1205, Oct. 1, 1908, 
whether I practice mating queens from full colo- 
nies with old queens only or from nuclei as well. 

Well, I doboth. Uptoacertain time in spring 
any queen, almost, lays as many eggs as the bees 
can raise. Ai little further on the workers could 
raise more brood than the capacity of some of 
the old queens will allow if she were not shifted 
to a nucleus when or before that point is reached. 
As I replace queens continually, regardless of 
age if they are not up to standard, only the best 
ever reach the age of three or over, and quite a 
large percentage of these three-year-old queens 
are as good as any queens in the apiary. ‘These 
I leave in full colonia, giving a cell and remov- 
ing a young laying queen whenever possible, or 
letting their colonies do the cell-raising. Those 
which show signs of decreasing prolificness I 
shift into muclei after the young queen from a 
cell given is laying. I had quite a number of 
two-queen colonies this season, and a few with 
three. Lately I have shifted nearly all the old 
queens from these hives into nuclei from which 
the queens had been removed to fill orders, and 
could not be replaced by cells, owing to condi- 
tions being unfavorable to queen-raising for a 
time in consequence of a dearth of pollen. In 
former years I used to have trouble with queen- 
less nuclei getting robbed and virgin queens ball- 
ed when hatching or being introduced about 
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that time. Now with an old queen permanently 
in the nucleus the bees do not become demoral- 
ized by the removal of the young laying queen, 
and the nucleus remains fresh, as Dr. Miller 
calls it; in fact, I am occasionally obliged to re- 
move a comb of brood to prevent its getting too 
crowded. 

In regard to Dr. Miller's case of No. 42 hive, 
page 1205, I had several similar cases some years 
ago, where a colony would raise a cell and kill 
the young queen (or did the old queen do it?) 
and then immediately afterward they would raise 
another cell, and the young queen would again 
disappear. Twice I found the virgin queen dead 
in front of the hive, and the mauled appearance 
suggested that it was the work of the bees and 
not of the queen; but it may have been bees from 
other hives which entered the wrong hive return- 
ing from the fields, and, having a young laying 
queen in their own rightful home, objected to a 
virgin. lam sure that bees mix far more than 
many bee-keepers think. 

One strain of golden Italians which I had years 
ago were particularly bad locaters, and I could 
find some of them in almost every hive in the 
apiary, while there were very few of the other bees 
among the goldens. When I raised queens of 
this strain I always had trouble with virgins re- 
turning to the wrong hive, and I went to some 
trouble to mark their hives conspicuously. Some 
of these virgins entering the wrong hive were ac- 
cepted with the loss of the former queen. Since 
going out of this strain I have had almost no 
straying of virgins; and as I do not now mark the 
hives, the loss in mating-flights, for several sea- 
sons, is not more than three out of a hundred. 

This spring I found the first case of young and 
old queen going through the winter together, al- 
though I had one case of two old ones wintering 
on the same combs before. 

Tooborac, Vict., Australia. 





ONTARIO PROGRESSING APICUL- 
URALLY. 


The Jordan Harbor Apicultural Station 
to Be Established at Once. 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN., 


The Ontario Apicultural Station, which was 
foreshadowed in GLEANINGs some time ago, is to 
be a reality at once. Mr. Morley Pettit, Nixon, 
Ontario, well known to the bee-keeping fraterni- 
ty, has been appointed. He will be Provincial 
Apiarist, having charge of the experimental 
apiary at Jordan Harbor, and he will be the lec- 
turer at the Ontario Agricultural College, Gu- 
elph, and inspector of apiaries in the counties 
given below. 

Mr. Pettit is the youngest son of S. T. Pettit, 
formerly of Belmont, now living retired at Ayl- 
mer West, Ont. Mr. S. T. Pettit’s apicultural 
activities were mostly carried on from Belmont, 
Oat., and he will be best remembered in connec- 
tion with that address. Morley Pettit will prob- 
ably hold the record as to a season's profits from 
an apiary, having cleared some $1200 from 69 
colonies in one year. He has, therefore, had 
good apicultural training in his boyhood. He 
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MORLEY PETTIT, AYLMER, ONT., CAN. 


Mr. Pettit has recently been appointed to the position of Pro- 
vincial Apiarist at the Ontario Agricultural Station. 


has a first-class certificate as a schoolteacher, and 
an extensive experience as a bee-keeper him- 
self, all of which, focused upon the work in which 
he is now to engage, should bring to the apicul- 
tural world something worth knowing. It is to 
be hoped (and I believe it will be the case) that 
the Ontario government will not be slack or slow 
in supplying needed equipment. 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Duff, 
represents Simcoe Co. in the Legislature. ‘This 
is a county of great apicultural activity, having 
in it men of progressive ideas. In our gratitude 
to Mr. Duff, and in hopefully looking forward to 
the future, it will do no one an injustice to state 
that the decision to establish the Jordan Apicul- 
tural Station was one of the last acts of the Hon. 
Nelson Monteith, and bee-keepers will not be 
likely to forget that in this act, in the providing 
of lecturers at county meetings, and in an increase 
from $600 to $2500 for the stamping-out of foul 
brood, Mr Monteith has broken away from a 
rut into which Ontario apiculture had fallen. 
The inspectors for Ontario are as follows. The 
grant for the year is $2500. 

DISTRICTS. 


1. J. S. Schrank, Port Elgin, Ont.; counties of B 
Huron. 

2. D. Chalmers, Pool, Ont.; Perth and Waterloo. 

3. W. A. Chrysler, Chatham, Ont.; Lambton, Kent, | ssex- 

4. John Newton, Thamesford, Ont.; Middlesex, Elgi: 

5. James Armstrong, Cheapside; North and South 
North and South Oxford. 

6. Jacob Alpaugh, Eden, Ont.; Wellington, Grey. 

7. H. G. Sibbald, Claude, Ont.; Simcoe, Dufferin, P<e! 

8. Morley Pettit, Nixon, Ont.; Brant, .Wentworth, Haltoa, 
Haldemand, Lincoln, Welland. 


e and 


yrfolk, 
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9, J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ont.; Ontario, York, Victoria, Dur- 
ham. 

10. Warrington Scott, Wooler, Ont.; Peterboro, Northumber- 
land, Hastings, Prince Edward. 

11. A. A. Ferrier, Renfrew, Ont.; Renfrew, Lanark, Carleton. 

12. D. L. McNaughton, St. Raphael, West, Ont.; Russel, 
Prescott, Glengarry. 

13. M. B. Holmes, Athens, Ont.; Lenox, Addington, Fron- 
tenac, Leeds. 

14. Homer Burke, Highland Creek, Ont.; Grenville, Dundas, 
Cornwall. 


oe 





SHIPPING-CASES OF CORRUGATED 
PAPER. 


A Lighter, Stronger, Cheaper Case than 
One Made of Wood; How to Avoid 
all Loss of Comb Honey by 
Breakage. 


BY J. E. CRANE. 


Some three or four years ago we began selling 
honey direct to retail dealers and consumers. 
One of the first things that we learned was the 
necessity of getting our goods to our customers 
without breakage — especially comb honey ship- 
ped in small wooden cases. To be sure, we 


could pack two or three or more of these cases ina 
larger box protected by straw or excelsior; but 
this increased the cost of packing as well as the 


CRANE’S CORRUGATED-PAPER SHIPPING-CASES. 


Atectangular frame is completely covered by the telescoping top and bottom 
The inside is divided by cross-pieces as shown below. 


which meet in the middle. 
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freight - bills, 
to say nothing 
of the large 
amount of ex- 
tra work—un- 
necessary work 
it seemed to 
us. If some 
sort of case 
could be made, 
not too expen- 
sive, thatwould 
carry comb 
honey with 
comparative 
safety, it seem- 
ed to me it 
would be a de- 
cided improve- 
ment. 

For several 
years I had no- 
ticed that cor- 
rugated paper 
was somewhat 
elastic, and we 
began using it 
in the bottom 





NO AMOUNT OF POUNDING ON 
THE FLAT SIDE INJURES 
THE HONEY. 


of our wooden cases, and later, to 
some extent, with cellular-paper 
partitions. ‘These were illustrated 
and described in GLEANINGS for 
December 15, 1905; but they did 
not satisfy me, as I had a strong 
desire for something with sufficient 
resiliency to carry comb honey as 
safely as when packed in extra cases 
with hay or straw, for I had found 
a wooden case quite too rigid, even 
when lined with cellular paper, to 
say nothing of the extra expense. 
A few months later, when in Bos- 
ton I found that Blake, scott & 
Lee were shipping out single cases 
of honey packed ina crate of hay 
to prevent breakage, and for this the 
purchasers were paying 10 cts. ex- 
tra. 1 found later, when in New 
York, that extra cases were being 
used for the same purpose also. 
After a good deal of study I made 
up my mind that nothing was like- 
ly to prove more satisfactory than a 
complete case of cellular paper pro- 





INSIDI 


Tt has bee 
Without breakave. 


)F CRANE’S: CORRUGATED-PAPER SHIPPING-CASE. 
yund that comb honey can be shipped in these cases, practically 


vided one could be made strong 
enough to stand up under the 
weight of honey it would have to 
carry and the rough usage it would 
get. After studying over the sub- 
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ject for several 
months I had what 
seemed to me avery 
satisfactory case, at 
least in theory. 
Whether it would 
be practical could 
be told only by try- 
ing it on a some- 
what extensive scale. 
We ordered some 
500 of these cases 
made for shipping a 
part of our honey 
crop for 1906. 

I may as well say 
right here that the 
case consists of a 
rectangular frame of 
cellular board with 
corrugated  straw- 
board partitions. 
These are covered 
with a top and bot- 
tom, both having 
telescoping sides 
and ends that fit 
over the rectangular 
frame, and that near- 
ly or quite meet in 
the middle. A sheet 
of single-faced cel- 
lular board, to lay 
on the bottom to 
catch any drip from 
the sections above, 
and to cushion them, completes the case. 

I confess I had a good many misgivings when 
I came to use them. Many things are beautiful 
in theory but they fail in practice. My misgiv- 
ings were somewhat allayed when, at the begin- 
ing of the packing season, one of our men let a 
case drop from a table, nearly three feet high, to 
the floor, without injury to a single comb. 

There were some other things that still bother- 
ed me. The sides of the cover and bottom stuck 
out somewhat so that the case did not look as 
trim as the wooden cases. I soon found, how- 
ever, that these were an advantage, as they acted 
as springs or buffers, breaking any blows that 
might come against them. I was also afraid and 
troubled, lest, being of paper, they could not be 
piled one on top of another ten or twelve deep as 
we tier up wooden cases; but I found that in this 
I was also mistaken, for an empty case would 
hold up a heavy man, even if he let his weight 
come on to the toes of one foot, which indicates 
that the whole case would hold up one or two 
tons if the weight were evenly distributed over 
the surface of the top of the case. ‘The top rests 
on the partitions; and while they support the top 
they also brace the ends and sides, making the 
case very secure. These partitions come % inch 
or more above the sections, thus protecting the 
top of the sections perfectly. 

Another thing that I was not at first satisfied 
with was that each case had to be tied up with 
twine or cord, but I found this was an advantage 
also, as, when piled one on top of another ina 
car, they do not slip and slide over each other, 
and will stay where they are put much better 








IT IS MUCH EASIER TO CARRY THE NEW-STYLE SHIPPING-CASES THAN THE OLD. 


than wooden cases, as it is difficult for one twine 
to pass another. I have found ordinary binding- 
twine strong enough for this purpose, and not 
expensive. 

It will be seen from the above description that 
each comb is well cushioned by partitions on 
both sides and ends, and on the bottom with an 
extra board, and the sides and ends of the case 
with the strong and somewhat flaring flanges of 
the top and bottom. 

It might be said further, as to these compart- 
ments or cells for each comb, that if a man falls 
to the ground he may get hurt; but if he should 
have three or four men on his back as heavy 
as himself the chances of his getting hurt 
would be largely increased. It is also easy to 
see that each partition and compartment helps to 
break the force of a blow or the effects of a jar. 

I have spoken of how one of these cases pro- 
tects the combs contained in it during a fall of 
nearly three feet. Later in the season a «wooden 
case filled with combs was dropped some eight- 
een inches, and every comb but two was broken. 
How our experiment with 500 paper cases with- 
out a square inch of wood in the whole lot came 
out is best told by those who received them. 

Early in the season we shipped ten of these pa 
per cases, with a lot of wooden ones, to H. B 
Phillips, Auburn, Maine. ‘This was over a route 
where they would have to be transferred one oF 
more times from one car to another. Mr. Phil- 
lips wrote, soon after receiving them, that he 
found one or more broken combs in every wooe- 
en case, but not a single broken comb in any ° 
the ten paper cases. We quote the following 
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from a letter received from him a little later in 
the season: 

1 am glad to know you intend to use the corrugated strawboard 
cases for comb honey next season, for, as I wrote you some time 
ago, the honey that you sent me in these cases came through all 
0. K., wiile that in wooden cases was more or less damaged. 
These corrugated-straw board cases for comb honey are far differ- 
ent from any thing I ever saw, heard, or read of in all my twenty 
yeats’ experience with bees and honey. They are surely quite 
unique, and I venture to predict they will work a revolution in 
shipping-packages for this most fragile and delicate of sweets— 
comb honey. 

The following is from a jobber, Mr. G. M. 
Perkins, of Lowell, Mass., where we have found 
it almost impossible to ship single wooden cases 
without breakage, and have been compelled to 
use heavy carriers. He says: 

I think the strawboard honey-case far ahead of the old wooden 
case. I should say it did away with 90 per cent of the breakage. 

The latter part of the summer we shipped to 
the Holbrook-Marshall Co., of Nashua, N. H., 
if | remember rightly, 100 cases of corrugated- 
paper honey. Later they ordered 100 cases more, 
and we filled the order with honey packed in 
qwooden cases. Both lots were shipped over a 
road where it had to be transferred from one car 
toanother ev route. Later we received the follow- 
ing letter: 

J. E. Crane & Son:—When you ship us the next lot of honey 
we hope you will be able to put the comb in pasteboard carriers 
instead of wood. We introduced this style of package to our cus- 
tomers, and they were pleased with it. What we have shipped 
from the last lot received from you has arrived at destination in 
bad order, and we have had numerous complaints and claims for 
breakage from parties who received it. 

THE HOLBROOK-MARSHALL Co. 

Nashua, N. H., Oct. 30, 1906. 


We wrote them at once, saying that we would 


be unable to ship them any more honey packed 
in paper cases, but could supply them with hon- 


ey in the ordinary wooden shipping-cases. Later 


we received the following: 


J. E. Crane & Son:—In explenation of our letter of Nov. 2 to 
you we would say that the meaning we wished to convey was as 
follows: That we note in your letter of Oct. 31 to us that you 
will be unable to ship comb honey in corrugated-paper carriers. 
We are all the time receiving complaints from our customers 
when we ship them comb honey packed in wooden carriers. As 
we shall be unable to ship comb honey out of town we are 
obliged to ask you to change our order for comb honey to twenty- 
five packages. THE HOLBROOK-MARSHALL Co. 

Nashua, N. H., Nov. 5, 1906. 


Again we wrote this company expressing our 
surprise that they should cut down their order to 
25 cases just because our honey was in wooden 
cases, such as we had used for a score of years, 
and received a long letter from them from which 
we quote the following: 


Undoubtedly you fail to realize the fact that the honey we 
ship out from our warehouse is damaged in transit, and claims are 
made by receivers. Doubtless you noted what Mr. F. E. Poore, 
of Manchester, wrote us. You could not expect us to buy your 
comb honey and ship it out and stand the claims; for if we paid 
all these claims the comb-honey business would net us a loss. 
As we wrote you before, the strawboard cases were very satisfac- 
tory, and no claims for breakage were made; and the only rea- 
son why we asked you to change our order to twenty-five cases is 
that we shall be unable to ship out of the city comb honey 
packed in the cases you are now shipping out, and could not han- 
dle 100 cases of comb honey here in the city. 


They were too “foxy.” They would not buy 
a large lot of honey in wooden cases after having 
once used the corrugated-paper cases 

Here is what Mr. F. H. Poore says: 


Gentlemen: —We ate sorry to report twelve packages of comb 
honey broken out in the lot of five cases. Do I have to stand 
that, or do you charge it back to Messrs. J. E. Crane & Son? I 
should claim a discount of only 10 cents each, as I can get some- 
thing for them. F. H. Poors. 

Manchester, N. H., Oct. 29, 1906. 
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Mr. Poore’s honey was in wooden cases. 

Here is a letter from another grocery firm who 
received their honey in paper cases that is all 
sunshine and sweetness: 

J. E. Crane & Son:—We have used your honey for several 
years, and have never in our thirteen years’ experience seen any 
to surpass it in excellence of flavor. We have always, however, 
had more or less trouble from the combs getting broken in trans- 
it. Last year some thirty in our five-case lot were broken. This 
year, however, out of a ten-case lot we have not found a broken 
section. The only way the writer can account for the excellent 
shape in which it was received is the cellular package in which 
it was shipped. The package was a new idea to me, and yet so 
simple I wonder some one had not thought of it before. It sure- 
ly is the common-sense package for honey. 

Bellows Falls, Vt., Dec. 4, 1906. E. C. FAIRBANKS. 

No wonder Mr. Fairbanks thought our honey 
of surpassing flavor after receiving it without a 
single broken comb. 

About this time we came to the conclusion 
that our experiment was a success, and that paper 
cases were not only as good as wooden ones, but 
on many accounts very much to be preferred. 
Not only does it carry honey very much more 
safely but cheaper. They weigh only half as 
much as wooden cases, thus saving freight. If 
we use special carriers and wooden cases the ex- 
tra cost with extra freight and labor of packing 
nearly doubles the cost of shipping the honey; 
and, even when shipped in special carriers, when 
sent out by the wholesale dealers it is likely to 
be sent out in small lots, and the carrier is of no 
value for this purpose. Honey in paper cases is 
likely to sell for better prices than in wooden 
cases. We shall not hesitate to ask five or ten 
cents a case more another year for honey put up 
in paper cases, and have no fear but that we can 
get it as soon as dealers become acquainted with 
it. If put up in paper cases itisin greater de- 
mand, and higher prices may be expected after a 
while. 


The above was written two years ago, think- 
ing we might want to place the cases on the mar- 
ket at once. We have delayed doing so, and 
during this time have made the most exhaustive 
tests with a view to making any possible im- 
provements. The longer we use them the firmer 
becomes our belief that they are as near perfect 
as it is possible to get them. The only change 
we have in view is the substitution of paper tape 
of stickers for sealing the cases instead of tying 
them with twine. 

We have now shipped some 1300 cases, con- 
taining approximately 30,000 pounds of honey. 
During the last two years we have made a charge 
of 5 cts. extra where packed in this style of case. 
Not only are the jobbers willing to pay this ex- 
tra charge, but they have demanded far more 
honey than we were able to supply. Honey we 
have bought in wooden cases has, as a rule, been 
shipped in them, although in soime instances we 
have been obliged to transfer the honey to the 
paper cases. Where we did not transfer it we 
found it necessary to use extra boxes with excel- 
sior packing. As soon as the merits of these 
cases become known, there is reason to believe 
that honey shipped in them will bring from a 
half to one cent per pound more than in wooden 
cases. One jobber has, during the past season, 
positively refused to handle comb honey in any 
but the paper cases. Recently we received a let- 
ter from a Boston wholesaler in which he speaks 
of the cases as follows: 
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We have no words but praise in speaking of it. 
reached us in perfect condition. Examination failed to reveal a 
single comb that was broken. As you know, we ship this honey 
over all New England, and wherever it has gone we find the 
same words of praise for the package, and that it accomplishes all 
it claims. To show you how strongly some people feel about it, 
one of our customers would not make a purchase of honey after 
we exhausted the supply unless we would give it in that particu- 
lar form of package, which we were unable to do. This refusal 
was entirely due to the package, as he did not hesitate to pur- 
chase before, and he dwelt entirely on the fact that, whereas 
previous shipments had invariably reached him in bad condition, 
this particular crate had reached him in perfect order. We can 
not say any thing stronger than this. 

From the enclosed photos the great strength of 
these cases can be seen. ‘The partitions meeting 
the sides, ends, top, and bottom, and the double 
thick ends, sides, and bottom, with a space be- 
tween the sections and top, makes breakage al- 
most impossible, by twisting, stepping on them, 
or even dropping them. 

To assist in introducing them we have applied 
for a patent, which we have reason to believe will 
soon be allowed. 

Middlebury, Vt., March 15. 


[We are frank to state that, in our opinion, we 
have something here that may supplant the wood- 
en shipping-case entirely. Natural conservatism 
on the part of bee-keepers will prevent many 
from trying the strawboard case until they hear 
how it works with others. 


The honey 


Apr. 15 


We have samples of this new case in our office, 
and it is very evident to us that honey can be 
shipped in them much more safely than in the 
ordinary wooden cases, although these latter, 
with corrugated bottoms in the single tier, and 
corrugated bottoms in the double tier, and a sheet 
between the upper and lower sections, will re- 
duce the breakage toa considerable extent. We 
shall see, because we have a whole season before 
us.—Ep.] 


IN MEMORIAM OF E. L. PRATT. 


His Life, and Contribution to Bee-keep- 
ing. 





BY W. K. MORRISON. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Middle- 
boro, Mass., March 14, 1864, so that he was just 
forty-five years of age when he died. His father 
was a versatile editor and journalist in the old 
Bay State, and his son inherited some of his tal- 
ent; for up to the day of his death he published a 
weekly local paper at Swarthmore, Pa., where he 
resided for the past sixteen years. 

Mr. Pratt’s father took some interest in natural 
history, and gave his boys considerable instruc- 


~ 


J. H. HOOKER AND E. L. PRATT TALKING BEES. 


[They were sitting in a shady nook in the Pratt queen-rearing yard, where the camera caught them. t 
died, was a prominent English writer, an intimate friend of such men as Thomas William Cowan and Frank Cheshir 
It was he who told me, after many interviews with Mr. Pratt, that he (Pratt) knew bee natur 


an authority on bees. 


» has since 
rd himself 
s few mes 


Mr. Hooker, ¥ 


did, and that he regarded him as possibly the most expert queen-breeder in the world. 


Mr. Hooker, at the time, was residing in Philadelphia with a relative. 


Swarthmore, and call on Mr. Pratt. 


The scene here shown was a very familiar one. 


nd thea for 


He used to take the trolley every now 
ice some of 


It is a pity that we can not repr 


those “ conversations,” for they related to some interesting things about bees and queens.—E. R. RooT. 
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tion therein, so that, when he came under the 
personal instruction of Mr. Henry Alley, the 
veteran bee-master, he at once became a loyal 
disciple and an enthusiast in all that pertained to 
bee culture. 

To show his high appreciation of his teacher, 
when he recently advanced the theory that a por- 
tion of the abdomen of the bee secretes a fluid 
which emits an odor to attract other bees to the 
entrance of the hive and to aid them in finding 
their home and in swarming time, he termed this 
organ “ Beverly,” in honor of Mr. Alley’s home 
town. 

Mr. Pratt soon learned all the details of the 
Alley system of queen-rearing, and, naturally 
enough, tried to improve on it, though his teach- 
er would not always admit the inventive genius 
of his pupil. In this instance the schoolmaster 
was rather jealous of the ability of his scholar, 
though in after years he was glad to admit the 
brilliancy of his disciple. 

He did not rest content with following blindly 
the system of his teacher, but early evinced a ten- 
dency to improveon it. This he continued dar- 
ing the whole of his career as a bee-keeper, and 
hardly a season passed without his discovery of 
some new idea or plan for the improvement of his 
system of queen breeding. 

Some of his plans were held by many to be 
impractical and visionary, but Ae could make 
them work readily enough. In fact, Mr. Pratt 
was such a past master in the art of rearing queens 
that what was easy for him was difficult for others 
todo. His critics did not sufficiently allow for 
this. He was no amateur. 

The eastern coast of Massachusetts is not the 
‘very best place in the world for a queen-breeder, 
and some sixteen years ago he moved his apiary 
to Swarthmore, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia, 
where he continued to the end. Here he devel- 
oped and rounded out his system of queen culture. 

One of his signal achievements was the inven- 
tion of “ baby nuclei,” for which he was much 
criticised. His idea was to render the work of 
queen fertilization much cheaper by using a tea- 
cupful of bees instead of a two-frame nucleus 
He undoubtedly succeeded. This was due to his 
consummate knowledge of bee life and habits. 
He seldom allowed for the fact that other breed- 
ers with a limited experience were not so advanc- 
ed in bee knowledge, and consequently they dub- 
bed his “ baby nuclei” a failure, whereas these 
succeeded admirably in his own yard. 

On nearly all of Mr. Alley’s inventions he 
made improvements or alterations calculated to 
advance the art of queen-breeding. For example, 
take the portable swarm-box, a sort of up-to-date 


twentieth-century invention. Here is his descrip- 
tion of it: 


Build a neat light hive-body to hold just five frames; cover the 
bottom of your box with wire netting nailed on firmly with cleats 
all round. Now provide a lid of thin stuff that will just fit the 
top of the swarm-box; cleat it well and provide means for fasten- 
ing this cover. Bore an inch hole at one end of the box, low 
dows, for an entrance, and provide a cork or a button of section 
stuff for the purpose of speed in opening and closing the entrance. 

This box may then be used on the same plan as outlined above, 
and you will have something that can be conveniently carried on 
street or steam cars—just like a suit-case. 

Shake your bees in the morning, and at evening run in the 
queen. After dark throw a strap or cord around the box; board a 
car with it and set it out one mile away. Draw the cork from 
the fight-hole and catch the next car home. 

When you take out another boxful, bring home the one form- 
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ed a few days before, and soon. In this manner two boxes will 
keep you going with all the increase you can take care of. 


The foregoing is an excellent sample of Mr. 
Pratt's style and his methods—short, quick, and 
concise. Of course, he supposed his ‘readers 
would be well informed on the subject of bees; 
but in many cases this was far from being so. 
To him every thing he described was easy. He 
believed in short cuts. He could not very well 
help this, for he was born not very far from Cape 
Cod, where the genuine Yankees originate. His 
head was a seething mass of new ideas that were 
continually finding concrete expression in some 
sort of invention. 

His wooden cell-cups are Yankee enough, but 
he went beyond that and made the queen lay in 
them—in spite of herself. Queens lay in queen- 
cells only when the colony is possessed of the 
swarming fever, and when the welfare of the bees 
is at the highest pitch. But he went further, and 
by a stroke of New England economical genius 
used the same cells over and over again. A Cal- 
ifornian who despises copper cents can’t under- 
stand this sort of economy. But it requires gen- 
ius to do it. 

Here he showed his schooling under Mr. Al- 
ley, for the latter never practiced “ grafting,” fur 
two reasons; first, the cost and bother of making 
wax cups; and, second, the undoubted fact that 
the little larva never suffers for a moment for 
want of pap if natural cells are used, whereas they 
do when “ grafting” is done. No matter what 


critics may say, it was certainly a great achieve- 
ment when Mr. Pratt invented his plan for mak- 
ing queens lay in cell-cups, ‘and these easily re- 


movable, one ata time. It marked another mile 
in the progress of queen-breeding. Coming gen- 
erations will appreciate it more than we do. There 
are great possibilities in it. 

To acquaint the bee-keeping world with his 
work, Mr. Pratt, under the nom de plume of 
“ Swarthmore,” issued a number of short mono- 
graphs on various subjects connected with queen- 
rearing. The principal ones are “ Baby Nuclei,” 
“ Increase,” “Cell Getting.” and “Forcing the 
Breeding Queen to Lay in Cell Cups.” Gradu- 
ally his work became known in foreign lands, 
and these works were translated into various 
European languages, more particularly French, 
German, Scandinavian, Dutch, Italian, and Rus- 
sian. 

If imitation is flattery, then he was well flatter- 
ed by our foreign brethren of the craft, and there 
arose in consequence a new interest in Europe in 
all that pertained to bee-breeding. 

The climax came when the bee-keepers’ Cen- 
tralverein of Austria invited him to go to Vienna 
(with all expenses paid), to be their guest of hon- 
or at a great meeting held in connection with the 
diamond jubilee of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Mr. Pratt went in response to this invitation, 
where he was feted and dined by the enthusiastic 
bee-keepers of Austria. He was introduced by 
Mr. Alois Alfonsus, the editor of the leading bee 
journal of Austria, and author of a handsome 
work on bees and bee-keeping. He entertained 
them with practical demonstrations of his work, 
and showed them his beautiful golden-all-over 
Italian bees, with which they were delighted. 

On February 14th the Centralverein of Austria 
unanimously elected him an honorary member— 
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the only American so honored. ‘That crowned 
his career—at its close. 

He left a mourning widow and daughter who 
have the sympathy of GLEANINGs readers. His 
death was unexpected, as he was in the prime of 
life. He was caught with a sudden chill on the 
street, and was carried to the hospital, where the 
doctors said he had a complication of pleurisy 
and the grip. This developed into pneumonia, 
and he expired in less than a week from the time 
he was taken ill. 

His demise is a loss to American bee-keeping. 





USEFUL HINTS IN BEE MANAGE- 
MENT. 


BY E. L. PRATT. 

{Shortly before Mr. Pratt’s death he had prepared some short 
-notes on management. He had furnished two or three install- 
ments, and had expected to furnish more. We present the first 
at this time. 
dwindling will be very timely just now. 
work —EpD. 

To stop spring dwindling, and to save a colo- 
ny in its last stages, proceed as follows: Capture 
the queen and introduce her, as explained in my 
book called “ Increase,” to a fair shake of fresh 
bees taken from one or more strong and healthy 
colonies. If the weather is yet quite cool, re- 
move the swarm-box to the house, where it is 
comfortable. The queen may be safely run into 
the box after an hour or two of confinement. 
After two or three days’ more confinement, ei- 
ther put the little swarm into the old hive, if 
clean, or set the box on the old stand and shake 
any remaining bees into the box. If one comb 
of mainly sealed brood is given to such colonies 
it will help them wonderfully in strength and 
vigor just at the time they most need the arsist- 
ance. With a division-board, crowd them down 
to the number of combs they can fairly well 
cover. 

If acolony is found in weak condition after 
the winter's siege is really over, it is a very sim- 
ple matter to change stands with some overpopu- 
lous stock near by, and thus bring the weak colo- 
ny at once up to working strength. At this sea- 
son of the year strange bees are admitted toa 
weak colony, and there is very little danger of 
the queen being balled by the aliens. 

Good rules to follow at all times are these: 
Don't place your bees in positions that would be 
intolerable to yourself. ‘Too much disturbance 
to one’s colonies is ruinous to their future pros- 
pects. Ifa colony is doing well, let it alone. 

Bees are almost human in many things. They 
have the same tendency to pilfer, just as apt to 
“do” a neighbor, eager for stores, etc. 

Shape your daily work in the apiary so that, 
when you quitfor the season, your bees will be 
ready for winter. 

A new swarm is totally inoffensive for several 
days after hiving. ‘Tosmoke such a colony dur- 
ing wax secretion is cruel. To manipulate ex- 
tensively a new swarm is the height of folly. 

At one of our apiaries the bees work on what 
is called the “ yellow flower,” which grows in 
profusion some five miles away. This flower 
yields heavily, and after a few days the bees 
establish a bee-line. Thisjline is laid in a cer- 


It looks as if it might 
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tain direction each year every day during the 
flow, and people living on the line of fligh: fre- 
quently call my attention to the roar the bees 
make over their houses in going and coming to 
this field: The bees fly quite high during pleas- 
ant days; but if the day turns hazy they lower 
their line so that one can distinctly observe them 
in their mad flight. On such days there isa 
strong scent*left in the trail, much akin to the 
scent from the flower they are at work upon. 
This scent, I believe, acts as a guide to the very 
young bees, which pile out like mad, and seem 
to work as vigorously as the old field bees as soon 
as the bee-line has become established from api- 
ary to field. This would indicate that a colony 
will at times send out its entire flying force to 
help gather in the sweets which have been previ- 
ously located by the older workers. I have notic- 
ed that, if the day turns a little cool, or if clouds 
threaten, the young bees cease flying, while the 
old field bees carry on the work. 

In early spring, while cool winds yet prevail, 
the bees of an apiary will frequently establish a 
line of flight to the fields along the sheltered sides 
of fences, hedges, woods, and side hills. At such 
time they naturally fly low. Their trips are 
shorter and more frequent than in warmer weath- 
er. It is interesting to discover the line of flight 
of an apiary and watch the bees maneuver. It is 
a key to what is doing in the’entire yard. 

HOW TO TREAT A COLONY OF LOAFERS. 

How to treat profitably a hanging-out loafing 
colony has always puzzled bee-keepers. A sulky 
colony is of no real value so long as the bees con- 
tinue to sulk. They frequently wind up the sea- 
son with empty combs, and are, therefore, an ex- 
pense rather than a profit to the yard. [| will 
briefly outline a treatment for loafing colonies, 
which I have practiced with profit for a number 
of years: First make sure that your colony is re- 
ally sulking—that is, healthy yet not at work, 
while all the others are piling in and out with 
honey and pollen. When assured on this point, 
set a hive containing empty combs down close 
beside the hangers-out in such a way that the 
bees will cluster and hang over on the new hive 
directly over and into the entrance. After a few 
days, thus cage a young and vigorous laying 
queen, with attendants, and place this cage down 
between the combs of the new hive at a point 
where the bees from the loafing colony have taken 
loafing quarters. If warm, the cage may be 
shoved into the entrance. After a day or two, 
give the loafers access to the candy plug in the 
cage, and in due time they will release the con- 
fined queen. Watch the colony from the out- 
side; and when you see that the bees have siarted 
off to field to a noticeable extent, make exa™mina- 
tion of the new colony and note condition. If 
brood or even eggs are found in a small pa‘ch in 
any of the new combs, all will be well; if found 
short of honey, give a comb containing sealed 
honey or feed and close. Let the bees woik on 
for a few days, then gradually move the old 
colony away so as to force more bees to enter the 
new hive. 

If you desire increase of colonies, change the 
queen in the old hive at your leisure. If you do 
not desire increase, dispose of the old quees; and 
after a day or two of queenlessness set the old 
hive on top of the new one, omitting a zin« hon- 
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ey-board, in order that the young queen may en- 
ter the chamberand destroy the queen-cells which 
may have been started. Replace the honey-board 
later, and confine the queen to the lower cham- 
ber as usual; then, as the brood hatches from the 
super, honey will take its place. It may be well 
for me to say that this plan may be used to secure 
gradual increase without manipulation. I need 
not point out the saving in labor over some of the 
plans of increase advocated. It is slow, to be 
sure, but quite satisfactory in results. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


SEALED COVERS PREFERRED. 


Faulty Packing the Cause of Ice Under 
Mr. Coggshall’s Sealed Covers. 





BY G. C. GREINER. 


Mr. Coggshall’s description of the quantities 
of ice he found in his hives was at first a great 
surprise to me; but since I have looked the mat- 
ter over a little closer it all seems very plain. 
I do not wish to dispute Mr. C.’s statement in: 
any way. I simply wish to give my experience 
in that line, and tell what I have seen and what I 
have not seen. 

For about-ten years I have wintered my bees 
on their summer stands. They are packed in 
what might be called tenement winter cases, or 
sheds, holding five colonies each, with three 
inches of chaff on the sides, and six inches above 
their sealed covers. The cases are all made of 
matched lumber, and in workmanlike style. Al- 
though made in sections and hooked together 
they are practically air-tight. The roof slants 
back at one-quarter pitch, and is covered with 
roofing-paper well painted with tar paint, making 
it positively water-proof. 

Hives protected in this way are, in my opinion, 
not only water-proof from without but they are 
also frost and ice proof within—at least I have 
never seen the first sign of either. To be sure, 
I very seldom disturb the sealed covers of any of 
my bees for the purpose of investigating the ice 
question; but during the winter I frequently raise 
the roof, which can be done without the least 
jarring, and run my hand through the chaff un- 
til I reach the covers; and these I find invariably, 
in spite of all the zero or below zero weather we 
have in this locality, quite warm This could 
not be so if any ice had formed on the under side 
of them. 

In my mind the solution of Mr. C.’s ice trou- 
ble is simply this: His hives were not properly 
protected against the rigor of our winters. I have 
no fear of moisture under sealed covers with prop- 
er protection abéve them. Any excess of mois- 
ture inside of a hive that is sufficiently protected 
to prevent the formation of frost orice, will grad- 

y decrease by entrance ventilation _It will, 
to a certain degree, equalize itself with the dryer 
outside atmosphere, the same as temperature. If 
it is warmer outside, ‘the inside temperature will 
rise; and if colder, the inside will get colder also. 
This chinge may be very gradual, but it will 
certainly take place, and this is one reason, if not 
the only -eason, why these long-continued winters 
with low *emperature prove generally so disastrous 
toour bees. There is no let-up to this equaliz- 
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ing process until our poor bees are frozen out, 
starved out, or drowned out. No mattter what 
we call it, all three go hand in hand. 

Mr. Coggshall cites back nearly thirty years. 
He tells how his bees with sealed covers died 
while those with absorbents next to them lived. 
Not knowing the exact circumstances we can not 
give a reliable explanation, but we can form some 
idea. ‘There might have been other factors, not 
noticed by Mr. C., that caused that difference. 
We must remember that bee-keeping was at that 
time in its infancy. We had not had quite as 
much experience then as we have now, and, con- 
sequently, could not give our bees the up-to-date 
care we do now. 

Could it not be possible that, if Mr. C. at that 
time had given his bees from four to six inches 
of chaff or dry sawdust above their sealed covers, 
to prevent the formation of frost and ice, his bees 
might have lived the same as those he did protect 
in the way he stated? 

I do not claim that blankets with absorbents 
next to the bees are not good for wintering them 
On the contrary, under certain conditions it may 
be preferable. 1 have a number of single perma- 
nent chaff hives, and some of a different outside 
pattern. All of these I winter with absorbents 
next to the bees, and they generally winter all 
right. But take it one year with another, I think 
my sealed-cover colonies do fully as well; and, 
besides, it saves me a little time and labor in 
packing, handling blankets, mats, etc., when 
preparing my bees for winter. 

The fact that moisture rises to the top, and is 
absorbed by the packing which Mr. C. claims 
as an advantage, | consider a bad feature Wet 
packing will form into cakes of ice during severe- 
ly cold weather, and bees are more liable to suf- 
fer from ice above them than they are under well- 
protected sealed covers. 

La Salle, N. Y. 


(Mr. Greiner echoes our experience exactly.— 
Ep ] 





A GOOD PROSPECT FOR A FOUL- 
BROOD LAW IN IOWA. 


Next National Convention at Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


BY EDWARD G. BROWN. 


On p. 115, Feb. 15, I notice an item by T. L. 
Shawler in regard to a foul-brood law for Iowa. 
There has been need of such a law in this Stare 
for some time; and last January, at the annual 
convention of the Western Honey-producers’ 
Association, there were two bills drafted — one 
for South Dakota, which I understand has been 
passed, and one for Iowa, which is at present be- 
fore the Iowa legislatute. 

N. E. France was with us at Sioux City, and 
had an active part in the drafting of these laws, 
so we feel that they ought to be in good form, 
and ought to cover the ground in good shape. 

The [owa bill is at present under the care of the 
Hon. Mr. Stoddard (a bee-keeper), State Repre- 
sentative from Mills Co. ; and the thing most need- 
ed now is the active support of the bee-keepers of 
Iowa. We would gladly welcome any support 
that GLEANINGs might be able to give us. 
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We have received word from Mr. France that 
the National convention is to be held at Sioux 
City next fall (a fact due to the support of our 
association and the efforts of Mr. France); and I 
believe we can guarantee a strong local atten- 
dance. 

Sergeant’s Bluff, lowa. 





MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES 
IN WARM WEATHER. 


The Plan Works Well so Long as No 
Honey is Coming in. 


BY THE NEW-MEXICO CHAP. 


On page 91, Feb. 1, the editor describes “ the 
only practical wey to move bees 100 yards.” If 
the colonies have to be moved during a honey- 
flow I think the advice is right; but if they have 
found no honey for two weeks I think they could 
be moved directly to the new stand. Our bees 
fly freely every day in the year except, perhaps, 
three or four days in a month during the coldest 
weather, and I have just moved some 25 colonies 
a distance of 25 or 30 yards without any trouble. 
A year ago last fall my partner and I moved 300 
colonies a distance of three or four hundred yards 
without any appreciable loss. Later that same 
fall, but after cold weather had set in, I moved 
200 colonies about 300 yards without loss. I 
know of one other party who moved her bees 100 
yards a year or two ago, and there was no trou- 
ble. In moving the 25 colonies a few days ago 
I noted cunt , and saw that a few of them 
went back and flew around the old stand for an 
hour or two; but I think most of them had some- 
what located the new stand, for they seemed to 
go back to it; others seemed to beg their way 
successfully into other hives near where their old 
hive had been, and a dozen or two I saw that had 
tried to enter other hives near the old stand and 
had been killed. : 

I would suggest that Mr. Cheatham move 
one or two stands to the new location late some 
evening, lean a board up in front of the entrance, 
and the next day carefully watch the result. If 
there is no honey-flow on [ think it will work. 
If there is a honey-flow on, I know it will not 
work, for a neighbor of mine tried to compel 
me to move some 200 stands off his land last 
summer during the honey season, and after try- 
ing in vain to convince him it would not do, we 
tried it by moving about 25 stands one night over 
on to the next neighbor's land, some 20 yards 
away. The first neighbor happened around those 
parts about noon the next day, where I was hav- 
ing a rather “hot time,” and he decided that it 
would be better for us both for the bees to stay 
where they were until the end of the season. The 
confusion resulted in one great whorl of bees 
over the old stands, and many clusters here and 
there on the bushes. These clusters of bees re- 
sembled natural swarms except that some of them 
were large enough for two or three swarms; and 
if any one else ever gets into a similar confusion 
{ would advise him to be well veiled before at- 
tempting to hive one of these clusters. I never 
wear gloves, and often take a dozen stings ina 
minute without much complaint; but if I had 
had a pair of gloves that day | would have been 
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thankful. I never saw bees fight so. This hap- 
pened at one of our outyards, and I had few ex- 
tra hives there, and could not have used them if 
I had had plenty. I hurried to a neighboring 
farmhouse and got all the gunny sacks | could 
and went back. As fast as the bees settled | 
sacked the clusters and tied the sacks and laid 
them in the shade. A few minutes later I saw 
by a few escaping bees that the bees were vetting 
too hot in some of the larger sacks. I then threw 
a little water on the sacks, and after the bees had 
quit settling I loaded the sacked bees iu the spa- 
cious buggy which I always drive from yard to 
yard in, and after wetting the sacks again | made 
for our nearest yard, a mile and a half away, 
where there were many new nuclei; and when | 
ot there I opened the mouth of the sacks and 
et the bees crawl into the nuclei, which they 
seemed very willing to do, and where they s em- 
ed to do no damage but a lot of good. 

Mesilla Park, N. M., Feb. 13. 





BUCKWHEAT ONE OF THE MOST 
PROFITABLE OF FARM CROPS. 


How to Grow it; how to Turn it into 
Money. 


BY H. B. HARRINGTON, 


[Our neighbor, Mr. H. B. Harrington, has had a large expeii- 
ence in the growing of buckwheat, both from the standpoint of 
honey production and as a profitable farm crop. He has secured 
some very fine stands of it near one of our outyards. The plants 
gtew so thrifty, and the bees worked so well on it, that we asked 
him to prepare an article on how to grow it. It should be r- 
membered that neighbor H. is an old experienced bee-keeper as 
well as farmer.—Ep.] 

Having been requested to give in GLEANINGs 
our experience in raising and handling buckwheat 
we will give the actual tests, ranging over a peti- 
od of more than forty years. 

Buckwheat is the best, and, in fact, the only 
artificial honey-pasture that a bee-keeper can sup- 
ply himself with at a profit, from the middle ot 
July, when basswood and clover are past, up 
to the middle of September, when the fall 
bloom of wild flowers commences. ‘There aie 
no arbitrary rules that can be laid down as t) 
its culture, because buckwheat, probably more 
than any other grain, will adapt itself to seasons 
and conditions. Very hot weather wil! some- 
times blight it if you sow too e2rly, and early 
frosts destroy if you sow too late in the season; 
so you see you have a seed time from the 2th of 
June to Auzsust 1; and we once harvested over 
40 bushels of very fine buckwheat per acre from 
a crop drilled on the 4th of August; but we used 
over 300 pounds of first-class blood-and-bone 
phosphate per acre. ° 

It is a strong point in favor of buckwieat th t 
it is a quick grower, and can succeed another 
crop. ‘That crop was on the ground but 51 days 
from the time it was sown until the day it was 
thrashed; and the next day we drilled «ie same 
field to wheat without even the use of a ray and 
but very little extra fertilizer. The buckwheat 
left the land so mellow that it was the finest kind 
of summer fallow. We always raise ou: largest 
crops of wheat when we sow after buck» /ieat. 

It is easy to see where the profit comes in from 
two crops where you have ouly to plow and fit 
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the land once. 
Ifthe buck + heat 
comes uff too 
late for wheat, 
sow the field to 
rye. 

In this sec- 
tion rye is the 
surest crop that 
can be raised. 
Never sow rye 
before the mid- 
dle of October; 
and if you get 
the crop in by the first or even the 10th of No- 
vember you run no great risk. Rye ground fine 
is the cheapest feed that we ever fatted hogs with. 
Small potatoes cooked and mixed in were used. 
itis still better to let the rye meal soak in water 
at least two days before feeding. 

Now to bee-keepers who want the crop for 
honey. Plant the crop at three different times to 
prolong the honey-flow, and you will be sure .o 
nit the lucky time for a good field of grain. 
Buckwheat, on an average, will occupy the land 
about sixty days. It will commence to yield 
honey in fifteen or twenty days from the time it 
is planted, and take about ten days to mature 
after the honey-flow ceases 

Sow the first crop on the 20th of June; the sec- 
cond crop on the 4th of July, and the third on 
the 18:h of July. We pick the 18th because the 
best crop we ever raised was sown on that day. 

Now, what is the grain worth? The best 
home-grown feed for dairy cows that we ever 
tried, and we have fed lots of this, is one-third 
buckwheat, one-third corn, and one-third oats. 
Rye is a good substitute for the corn in this mix- 
ture. Thirty-two bushels of buckwheat is equal 
in value to fifty bushels of oats, and it is just as 
good feed for a horse as it is for a cow. 

Buckwheat is the greatest weed exterminator 
that a farmer can use. Plow in June and till 
well, and two crops will exterminate and clear 
any field of Canada thistles. 

Now one word to potato-raisers. Plow under 
your best crop of clover about the first of July. 
Sow the land to buckwheat and to rye in the fail. 
The following June turn under the rye and yu 
a the best conditions for potatoes that we ever 
tried. 

Buckwheat will thrive on any kind of land, 
and pays well for the good phosphate that may 
be used. Don't be afraid to use a roller on the 
newly plowed land. Makea fine se d-bed. On 
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heavy clay soil sow three or four days before a 

rain if you can. Ifa heavy rain crusts the soil 

before the plant comes up, it is apt t» weaken it. 
Medina, Ohio. 





IMPROVEMENTS ON THE BOARD- 
MAN WHEEL-CART. 


A Simple and Serviceable. Hive-lifter. 
BY H. R, BOARDMAN. 


I have added a very simple arrangement to my 
wheel-cart that I use for moving hives, making it 
a practical hive-lifter. The illustrations show 
the idea. A weight is placed between the han- 
dles of the cart in such a way that it may be 
easily removed to and from the axle. The ob- 
ject of this weight is to counterbalance the weight 
of the hie. When lifting a hive I slide the ends 





of the framework under the hive cleats in the 
usual way and then move the weight back far 
enough so that it will hold the hive suspended. 
In this way the upper stories can be removed and 
held to one side while the frames in the lower 
story are examined; or the lower story may be 
removed entirely, if necessary, or replaced by 
another one. 

For a weight I use an ordinary hive-body in 
which I put whatever heavy material I desire. 
The illustration shows the trunk-rollers on the 
under side of the cleats, so that the weight may 
be slid back and forth 
without much exertion. 

With this arrangement 
I can weigh hives as well 
as move them. With my 
regular scales I weighed 
different hives and marked 
the position of the weight 
on the framework when a 
good balance was secured. 
in this way I can get the 
weights of different hives 
accurately enough for gen- 
eral purposes. 

Collins, Ohio. 

{The ground on which 
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Mr. Boardman’s apiary is located is as level as a 
floor; but even on a rougher spot a cart of this 
kind could be used very nicely, providing the 
hive-rows were far enough apart. 

To a certain extent it can be used as a hive or 
super lifter. We arenot sure but that it is about 
as good as any thing we have shown.—Ep. ] 


WHOLESALE WAX-RENDERING. 





Steam Used for Melting the Combs and 
for Heating the Press During Pressing. 


BY EDWARD G. BROWN. 


The wax-rendering apparatus which I use is 
somewhat beyond the reach of many bee-keepers; 
but it gets the wax, and I think a little nearer all 
of it, than most of the various outfits in use. I 
will give the figures of the wax renderéd, and lat- 
er describe the apparatus. 

The best results which we have secured were 
from a lot of combs, many of which were 25 

ears old. There were 400 of these combs in the 
ot, and we obtained 164 lbs. of wax, or a little 
over 4 lbs. to every 10 combs. ‘There were two 
working at the job, and the total time for render- 
ing, including firing up the boiler, etc., was a lit- 
tle less than five hours. We have made a few 


full-day runs on combs varying in age from one 
to twenty-five years, and the results average about 








BROWN'S WAX-RENDERING APPARATUS, 
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250 to 375 lbs. of wax to the thousand combs. 
In a day we can usually render from 800 to 1000 
combs, the number depending, of course, upon 
the condition of the combs, etc. When I buy 


old combs I usually figure on about 2% Ibs. of 
wax to the hive of ten combs, Langstroth size. 
In the last two years we have rendered some 
8000 or 9000 combs on account of foul brood, 
and I believe that this is the only way to eradi- 
cate the disease completely from a yard when it 
once getsastart. ‘There is just one other way; 
and that is, to build a bonfire and burn upall 
the supplies, etc., in connection with the yard. 
Incidentally the latter plan is 
somewhat expensive, for it leaves 
the apiarist at the foot of the 
ladder, ready for a new start 
The figures given above may 
seem a little large to some; but 
the apparatus is of fair size, and 
requires two to work it at full 
speed, and a part of the time 
there were three of us. Our 
work-shop is an old cheese fac- 
tory which I also use for stor- 
age room; and the heat for the 
wax-rendering is furnished bya 
big boiler from which I a'so get 
the power for running my buzz- 
saws, as I make all my own 
hives and hea: ier supplies. 
The engraving shows the va- 
rious parts of the tank, which is 
2 ft. wide, 7 ft. long, 16 inches 
deep. It is divided into two 
parts, as shown, both parts be- 
ing lined with galvanized iron, 
and fitted with a cover of the 
same matesial. Each part 's 
about half filled with water; and 
steam for boiling the water 's 
introduced by means 0: a %- 
inch pipe, on the under «ides of 
which holes are drilled <\ that, 
when the steam is turned 0n, the 
, contents of the tank are <ept in 
- motion. Each division of the 
tank has a separate pipe con- 
trolled by a valve so that heat 
can be applied when wanted, and 
as hard as desired. ‘I: press 
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as shown in the second engraving is made from 
ap old cheese-press. The construction is suffi- 
ciently clear, hence no detailed description is 
necessary.’ A pipe is arranged under the press in 
such a way that steam may be forced between 
the cleats of the bottom of the press, thus keep- 
ing the slumgum hot. 

[wo pieces of heavy burlap are used for hold- 
ing the skumgum, the outer one being about 30 
x30 inches, and the inner one about 20X20. 
These are laid over a form 10 inches square and 
4 inches deep, which will hold about two gallons 
of the melted combs. After the comb is dipped 
in the sides, the cloths are folded together, then 
the form is removed, the upper block placed in 
position, and the pressure applied. Unless these 
sacks are of extra good quality they do not last 
longer than eight or nine times, and even the best 
ones usually burst after fifteen or twenty press- 
ings. A short-handled pitchfork, a wire strain- 
er, and a number of 50 pound honey-cans with 
the top cut out, to be used as molds, complete 
the apparatus. 

When rendering, the tanks are filled about 
half full of water brought to a boil by the steam. 
The larger compartment is then filled with combs 
still in the frames. About 50 frames of combs 
can be put in at once. ‘The cover is then shut 
down and the steam turned on. From three to 
five minutes is required to do the work, and when 
the contents are boiling thoroughly the cover is 
raised and the steam partly turned off, so that the 
frames may be swished about in the water and 
finally picked out with the pitchfork. Thesteam 
is then shut off, and the slumgum skimmed by 
means of the strainer into the small division of 
the tank, when a new batch of frames containing 
combs may be put into the»first or larger com- 
partment. 

While one man works at melting up the combs 
and tending the fire under the boiler, the other is 
kept busy working the press. The room is so 
hot and full of steam that the operators can wear 
bat few clothes, and even then it is rather hot 
work. : : 

The slumgum which is kept boiling is dipped 
from the small compartment of the tank into the 
burlap in the press, and the wax is run directly 
into square cans or molds. ‘The frames as they 
come from the tank are washed cleaner than they 
could be scraped with a knife, and from experi- 
ments which I have made they are entirely free 
from any disease. We have not been able to 
make it pay to rerender the refuse from the press; 
but with what wax and propolis are left in the 
cheeses they make good fuel and furnish nearly 
enough fire to keep up steam. ‘The cheeses are 
dumped directly into the boiler-room, and are 
burned as fast as pressed. 

During the year 1907 we rendered about 1500 
lbs. of wax, and in 1908 nearly 1100 Ibs., so we 
think we have had quite an opportunity for test- 
ing the apparatus thoroughly. 

Sergeant Bluff, Iowa. 


[When wax is rendered on a large scale it pays 
to have every thing arranged conveniently so that 
there will be no time lost. Many a good plan 
fails be-ause of too hasty an arrangement of de- 
tails. Four pounds of wax for every ten combs 
184 good record, but we understand that this was 
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a little above the average. It would undoubted- 
ly be a loss of time to run the refuse through the 
press a second time, but still it would be interest- 
ing to know the amount of wax left after the first 
pressing. We have believed that, for wholesale 
work, the hot-water press was the more economi- 
cal one to use, since in the same length of time 
it gets a somewhat greater percentage of wax 
from the refuse. 

A large amount of wax is wasted every year 
because the combs are pressed before they are 
boiled long enough. It was F. A. Salisbury who 
first called our attention to the fact that the combs 
must be not only melted but ¢horoughly heated. 
Heating the water that contains the comb, by 
means of steam introduced at the bottom, is very 
satisfactory, for the steam also keeps the contents 
of the tank constantly in motion.—Eb.] 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


How to Handle Bees Without Being Stung; 
the Use of Smokers; Transferring. 





BY E. D. TOWNSEND. 


[The subjoined instructions on how to avoid stings, the use and 
misuse of smoke, are about the best we have seen for a long 
time. While they are particularly valuable to the beginner, they 
should be read by many veterans in the business. It is surprising, 
the careless (not to say the needless) way some bee-keepers have 
of stirring their bees up tofury. When in that condition one can 
not begin to do as much actual work, to say nothing of the dis- 
comfort and the loss of bees. Such carelessneés is likely to cause 
damage-suits, restrictive ordinances (if in town), and no end of 
bad feeling among neighbors.—Ep.] 


The begioner is likely to use too much smoke 
or else not enough, for the different dispositions 
of colonies are often confusing, and the amount of 
smoke needed to subdue one colony will often 
drive a more sensitive lot of bees out of the hive. 
More smoke is necessary during a honey-dearth 
than during a bountiful flow; but this additional 
amount of smoke must be given in smaller though 
more frequent doses. After removing the cover 
from the hive, and smoking the beesso that most 
of them run down between the combs, the first 
frame may stick in the hive so that it is finally 
lifted out with a snap or jerk, causing some of 
the bees to fly at the hands as if they would sting. 
In this case a more experienced bee-keeper be 
have noticed that the bees were ready to sting be- 
fore any of them had taken wing, and he would 
have given them just a littlesmoke. The smoke 
should never be blown clear down into the hive, 
causing the whole colony to stampede, for it is 
then much more inconvenient to do the necessary 
work. There should be just enough smoke to 
drive down those bees that are on the tops of the 
frames; then atany time when a bee is seen about 
ready to take wing, as if to sting, a very little 
smoke is needed again. In timeone learns to use 
the smoker just before there are any bees in the 


‘ 

The careless handling of bees causes many 
stings. ‘There is rarely aseason but that we have 
some inexperienced help in our yards; and the 
first advice that we give a beginner is that, if 
there should be an accident, such as the dropping 
of a frame of bees, or if in any way the bees get 
the best of the situation, he should retreat until 
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they are quieted down. Then with a smoker 
well going he is to go to the hive and subdue 
them. In such cases, where there has been an 
accident, and bees killed or combs broken, the 
work becomes more complicated, for many of 
the bees are likely to take wing when smoked, 
and be in a stinging mood while in the air. Un- 
der these circumstances we alternate between 
smoking the bees in the air and those in the hive 
until most of the flying ones have settled down; 
then the work proceeds where it left off. Itisa 
little humiliating to run from a colony of bees 
that one is handling; but beginners often have 
trouble, so that I am obli to tell them to go 
into the honey-house until the colony becomes 
quiet. 

One of the most serious accidents that ever oc- 
curred in our yards was when honey was being 
removed. Our new helper, not having had much 
experience, did not make sure that the frames in 
the lower story were cut loose from those in the 
super, so when he attempted to lift off this super 
two of the lower frames were lifted up with it. 
Not knowing what was the trouble, the super 
was lowered on the hive and a second attempt 
made to lift it off without giving any more smoke. 
By this time many bee: had been killed, and 
thee is nothing that will so enrage bees as this. 
We noticed the predicament and ordered a re- 
treat, otherwise there would have been a case of 
hard stinging. An experienced bee-keeper, after 
lowering the super back on the hive, would have 
smoked the bees well and then have made sure 
that the two sets of frames were entirely separate 
before a second attempt was made. 

A bee-keeper who does not know how to use 
smoke, or who does not take the precaution to 
work carefully, will always have cross bees. I 
have been in yards where the bees were so cross 
that it was almost impossible to stay there a min- 
ute without having protection for the head and 
hands. In other yards of bees of the same strain, 
and under the same circumstances, one could 
work all day with no protection whatever, and 
still receive no stings. The difference is all in 
the intelligent use of smoke and in the careful 
handling of the bees. 

HOW TO TRANSFER. 

In a former article I told of buying four colo- 
nies of bees in Metcalfe hives. Ordinary Jumbo 
frames would be similar to those in these Met- 
calfe hives if they stood onend. In other words, 
the top-bars were shorter than the end-bars. The 
combs were fairly straight in the frames so that 
they were much easier to transfer than if they 
had been built in box hives, or criss-cross, as 
they sometimes are in frame hives if no starters 
are provided at the top of the frames for guides. 
When ready to transfer a table should be secur- 
ed, preferably in a honey-house away from rob- 
ber bees. A bottom-board should be in readi- 
ness also to lay the combs on that are to be trans- 
ferred to new frames. Blow a little smoke into 
the entrance of the hive to be transferred, and re- 
move the cover, giving a little smoke also over 
the tops of the frames. As the work progresses, 
there is apt to be more or less jarring of the hive, 
and more smoke will be needed, so the smoker 
should be kept in good condition and in a con- 
venient place where it can be had at a moment’s 
notice. 
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As it is a frame hive that is being transferred, 
pry the frames apart so that the first comb may 
be easily removed, and then shake most of the 
bees from it in front of the hive, brushing off, 
with a Coggshall bee-brush, the few that remain. 
In the case of box hives it is usually necessary 
to pry off one side of the hive and then cut out 
the combs to be transferred. Since the combs 
are not usually attached to the bottom of a box 
hive it is well to turn it upside down and remove 
the bottom-board. Then with along knife cut 
the combs loose from one side of the hive and re- 
move that side. When the combs are buil: in 
cornerwise I remove two sides of the box so that 
they can be taken out easily. 

When the combs are free from bees, place them, 
one at a time, on the board in the honey-house 
and lay the new frame on top of it in order to get 
the exact size. A thin case-knife is the best tool 
for trimming the combs. They should be cut 
just a little larger than the inside of the frames so 
that they can be crowded in. The frame con- 
taining the comb may then be turned on edge by 
tilting up the board (frame and all) to keep the 
comb from falling out until the frame is vertical. 
Then wrap comb and frame with fine wire; and 
when the bees have the comb well fastened in the 
frame, some time afterward, this wire may be cut 
along the top-bar and pulled out without remov- 
ing any of the frames. 

As soon as one new frame is filled with old comb 
it is placed in the new hive, which should now 
stand where the old one did, the old hive being 
moved a rod or so to one side. From this time 
on, all of the bees should be brushed into the 


new hive; and when all the combs are transferred, 
the bees that are left in the old hive can be dump- 


ed before the entrance of the newone. One will 
usually get from four to six worker combs from 
an old hive, and the rest of the space in the new 
hive should be filled with frames containing full 
sheets of foundation. It would not do to use 
frames with starters only, for the bees would 
build drone comb, as will be explained in a fur- 
ther article. 

The above plan was the orthodox method of 
transferiing at the time I began bee-keeping. 
Since then we have used other and better methods. 
Later on I will describe our up-to-date plan for 
transferring as it is done during the honey season. 

Remus, Mich. 


{If every reader of GLEANINGS could makea 
visit to one of Mr. Townsend’s yards he would 
more clearly see the wisdom of the advice given 
above. Though nearly all the bees are hybrids, 
they seem more like gentle Italians—simply be- 
cause of the care used in handling them. Mr. 
Townsend moves slowly, but he accomplishes a 
great deal. When a man is bending over a hive, 
“haste makes waste.’’—Ep. ] 








SECOND-HAND CANS VS, NEW; USE NEW CANS 
ONLY. 

Our experience is, never use second-hand cans, 
excepting in cases when they are sent to a local 
market, and a person knows the cans. Cans left 
over from one season to another, having had hon- 
ey in, 19 times out of 20 will rust. Use notning 
but mew cans is what we advise. 

El Toro, Cal. Auiso Apiary. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 





HONEY LARGELY FROM ASTER SHOULD NOT BE 
USED FOR WINTER STwRES. 


Some years ago I lived in a place where the 
principal honey-flow was from goldenrod and as- 
ter. We usually had a little honey from fruit- 
bloom, and a little later from an unknown 
source; and about once in ten years we had a 
flow from white clover. No one knew why the 
white clover did not yield every year, for the 
ground was often white with it. 

By extracting at the beginning of the aster 
flow, and again at its close, about Sept. 10, I was 
able to get the pure aster honey. It is very 
white, and has a mild flavor. It granulates solid 
with a fine grain. Goldenrod honey granulates 
with a very coarse grain; and, if pure, there is 
much of it that does not solidify, but remains 
liquid.” Aster honey in any considerable quan- 
tity is not fit to winter bees on, but I find that 
goldenrod is fairly good. The only way for me 
to do was to set aside enough sealed goldenrod 
honey for winter stores and extract the rest, 
sometimes feeding sugar if there was not enough 
for a winter supply. 

I averaged 35 or 40 pounds of this goldenrod 
and aster honey per colony. This was not a 
very large yield; but considering the short days 
and the cool nights it shows that these flowers 
contained a good deal of nectar. I believe that 
7 others could get fall honey if they worked 
or it. 

Aster comb honey should be sold as soon as 
possible, so that it may be used before it granu- 
lates. It should not be sent to distant cities, for 
it would then be held in stock by dealers. 

Plainfield, N. J. B. C. WHITNEY. 








RINSING 60-L8, CANS; ALLEN | ATHAM’S ADVICE 
INDORSED. 

In GLEantnGs for March 1, p. 129, I read an 
article by Mr. Allen Latham, which I enjoyed 
because he has very ably and properly brought 
me to task on the question of cleanliness, and I 
how wish to say what I would have said in my 
former article had I been sure that all honey- 
producers would be as careful as Mr. Latham in 
the preparation of the vessels that were to con- 
tain their honey —wash them out; but I was of 
the opinion then, and am now, that many of the 
aplarists would not follow the method indicated 
by him. I now think this will be sufficient to 
pacify our friend; but yet I do not depart from 
what I formerly said, that “ where the water can 
not be thoroughly dried out of the can it should 
not be introduced.” But I wish that all who 
have honey that they wish to put in tin cans 
would follow Mr. Latham’s directions. 

Chicago, Ill., March 6. R. A. Burvetr. 





A NOVEL METHOD OF USING ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


TO COAX BEES. 

"cram New Year's day a friend told us of a 
tree which he discovered in the fall. It was 

an old hemlock on the side of a mountain. About 
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Jan. 10 he called at our place and said that, in 
passing along the road at the foot of the moun- 
tain, he missed the old tree. We climbed about 
a quarter of a mile over shingle rock and boul- 
ders to the foot of the cliff wall, and there was 
the old hemlock. It had broken off from the 
weight of snow and the wind, and fallen about 
fifty feet and lodged against some stunted trees. 
We sawed it off above and below the bees, put 
the section in a big bag, and took it home. We 
certainly could not do any thing outdoors, as the 
temperature was close to zero; so after working 
our heads a while we tried the following plan: 
Our friend who owned the bees has a big stove 
in his garage, and the room is. lighted by elec- 
tricity. We left the bees in the bag, still in their 
native stump, till dark. We built a rousing fire, 
and when the room was warm we placed a hive 
on the floor, rigged two electric lights on long 
wires so as to be portab'e; put one inside of the 
empty super on fhe hive, and placed the other 
light close to the mouth of the hive outside. 
Then with an ax we split up the stump and shook 
the bees all out on the floor. The building was 
hot and dark except for the one light at the hive 
entrance, and in ten minutes we had a peck of 
bees gathered around that light. We then turn- 
ed that one out, and the bees could see a faint 
light where the one inside of the super shone . 
down between the frames, and in ten minutes 
more every bee was inside on the combs, in which 
there was plenty for them to eat. They are now 
in a dark cellar doing nicely, with some brood in 
the hive. BrisTo. & PARKIN. 
Meriden, Ct. 


PLENTY OF CLOVER WHERE THERE WAS SUP- 
POSED TO BE NONE. 


Our prospect for white clover seems good 
here. In places the ground seems to be carpeted 
with the vines that recent rains have brought to 
life. I was at neighbor Mitchell's two days ago, 
and asked him if he had any in his yard. He 
thought not. Between two bricks was a mass 
grown up and tramped down, and it looked like 
dead grass. On closer inspection we found it to 
be white-clover vines, and they were putting out 
tiny leaves all over. He had stepped on them on 
the bricks hundreds of times without hurting 
them. P. E. CROMER. 

Springfield, Ohio. 





PLACING THE WEAK COLONY UNDER THE STRONG 
ONE INSTEAD OF OVER IT. 

A bee-keeper in England, p. 63, Jan. 15, says 
that he has found the method of strengthening 
weak colonies by placing them over strong ones 
answers very well. But has he tried my plan of 
placing the strong colonies over the weak ones? 
If not, it may be good policy todo so. He may 
be surprised to find this by far the better plan. 
I have practiced both plans for several years, so 
I know from experience. ‘There are several good 
reasons for placing the weak colony under the 
strong one, and I know of noobjections. If any 
one can point out any objections to my plan I[ 
should be glad to hear from such. I regard my 
method as being as far ahead of the other as my 
plan of treating foul brood is ahead of the shak- 
ing plan. I say this notwithstanding Dr. Phil- 
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lips is of the belief that “the shaking treatment inches instead of 2 inches, as given in (cean- 
is the only treatment worthy of consideration” incs, The wire-cloth basket should not be as 
in curing foul brood. See what he and friend high as the tin cans, for the upper edge ot the 
Taylor say on that topic on pages 72and 74 of basket would be in the way when pouring ina 
the last report of the National Bee-keepers’ Asso- pail of honey. The proper dimensions are as 
ciation. M. M. Bavpripce. follows: Height of wire-cloth basket, 7} inches; 
St. Charles, Ill., Jan. 25. space under the basket, % inch The dimen- 
sions for the tin can are all right- as given in the 
March Ist issue; that is, height of can 9 inches, 
and diameter 16 inches. S. T. Perrit. 
Aylmer, Ont., Can. 





A CONCRETE ALIGHTING-BOARD AND HIVE-FOUN- 
. DATION, 


For some time I have been using an alighting- 
board made of concrete, the shape and size of MORE ABOUT NOUSE-APIARIEG 
which are shown in the engraving. In order to . : 
make these boards I use a 16-foot plank, 12 Those who have time, money, and interest to 
inches wide, and arrange on this the framework Study bees should certainly have a small house- 
fora form. This framework is 1 inch wide at Piary, in addition to the regular apiary, consist- 
the back, % inch wide in front, and the cross- ig of hives on separate stands after the fashion 
pieces taper down from 1 inch at the back to 4 "OW so common in America. As a whole, 
inch in front. These cross-pieces should be 12 house-apiaries are not suitable for extensive pro- 
inches apart for an eight-frame hive, or 14 inches ducers. pe 
apart for a ten-frame hive. The whole frame- About sixteen years - T erected a building 
work should be made solid, so that it can be for holding 36 hives, placing three rows one 
raised up from the plank after the concrete has above the other. The room was warmed with a 
set for a few hours. stove which I could regulate almost to perfec- 
tion; and, although it might 
be freezing outdoors, the 
inside temperature was like 
that inachurch. In the mid- 
dle of the winter the plan was 
satisfactory; but conditions 
were not so good in early 
spring. By means of the ar- 
tificial heat I was able to get 
a large number of young 
bees very early; but more ot 
them were lost from the hives 
in the house-apiary than from 
those out of doors where there 
was no artificial heat. I have 
had three houses made in dif- 
ferent ways, but my colonies 
on separate stands out of 
doors always make more 
honey than those in the 
building. I believe that there 
should never be three rows 
of hives one above the other, 

as two areenough. Further- 

After the framework is removed, and when more, the hives should never be placed on 
the concrete is of the right consistency, I smooth two or three sides of the building. They should 
off the surface of the edges with a trowel. I let be on only one side—with us, the south. If 
the blocks remain on the plank until the next the building is large enough, one row of hives 
morning, and then sprinkle them and leave them _is best. R. STRIMPL. 
in the shade for a day or two. Networitz, Bohemia. 

I use one part of cement and five or six parts 
of sand. ‘The blocks 2 inches square used under TAKING BEES -FROM THE CELLAR IN COL? RATH- 
the back of the hive are also made of the same ER THAN IN WARM WEATHER. 
mixture. I find that this arrangement is very 
cheap, and yet it keeps the weeds away from the 
— oe hive and prevents all rotting of the 

ottom-board due to the contact with thedamp_. 
soil. MILo SmirTu. ise a good fly. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

















It has been and is now the practice to taxe bees 
from the cellar in nice warm weather, or to set 
them ouf at night when the next day wou.< prom- 


With me this is all changed. 
much prefer to choose a time when the thermom- 
eter is below the freezing-point rather tha. above, 
for they are so much more easily hand ed then 
A CHANGE IN THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PETTIT than in warm weather. The bottom-)oards | 
HONEY-STRAINER. use for the cellar have a wire screen one inch wide 
On further reflection I see no use in having an _ and the length of the hive, and the bees «re con- 
outlet on my strainer Jonger than 1% inches. for _ fined both in setting in and taking out 0: the cel- 
any length over this is only in the way. The lar. I have practiced the above plan ‘or two 
diameter, however of the outlet should be 2% years; and if I may be forgiven for taki»g them 
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out in warm weather during the past 35 years I 

don't believe I will ever be caught doing it again. 

Try it and see how nicely they will quiet down, 

and wait until the weather is propitious for a 

good fly. F, H. Cy RENIUs. 
Oswego, N. Y., March 3. 


[We think it is the general practice to take 
bees out of the cellar when the temperature is at 
or near the freezing-point, rather than when it is 
warm enough for the bees to fly We find a 
cool atmosphere much better. —Ep.] 





MUCH OF THE HONEY AND WAX COMING IN TO 
NEW YORK IS EN ROUTE FOR EUROPE, 


Mr. Root:—In your March Ist issue, page 125, 
there is an extract, presumably from ‘Thomas’ 
Weekly Review, showing the arriva!s of foreign 
honey at New York from Dec. 17, 1908, to Jan. 
21,1909. The article gives the arrivals as fol- 
lows: 

2520 barrels, 236 casks, 290 tierces, or 3046 
pkgs. in all. ° 

The writer of the article assumes that the en- 
tire quantity was entered for consumption in the 
United States, which, however, is not so; and as 
I have for years kept an accurate record of all ar- 
tivals of honey and beeswax at New York I am 
in position to give you reliable information as to 
the exact arrivals and their ultimate destination. 

From Dec. 17 to Jan. 21, the exact arrivals at 
New York were 2492 barrels and 212 tierces, or 
2704 pkgs. in all. Of this, 2090 barrels and 212 
tierces were in transit for kurope, so that only 
402 barrels remained for consumption in the 


United States; and of this quantity, the greater 


part was taken by one concern. 
are absolutely correct. 

At least three-fourths, if not more, of the hon- 
ey entered at New York is in transit for Europe, 
and it would no doubt surprise your correspon- 
dent to know how little of the foreign honey ac- 
tually remains in this country. 

As to beeswax, more than half the arrivals at 
New York are in transit for Europe. 

New York, March 11. D. STEENGRAFE. 


These figures 





AN INTERESTING TIME DURING TRANSFERRING. 


I undertook to transfer a colony from a sugar- 
bucket to a hive last July. It was very interest- 
ing until procured a-veil and smoker; and even 
then it was rather interesting, and it remained 
interesting for several days; but I got them trans- 
ferred. As the hive was rather close to our well 
we had to borrow water for a week. I got used 
to being stung, and didn’t mind it at all after a 
ume; but when a noisy. bee gets in one’s hair it’s 
quite annoying, especially to a rather high-strung 
sort of fellow. Matt. W. Ba.Lpwin. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 





WILL NEVER USE COLD KNIVES AGAIN. 


For years my neighbor and I used cold knives 
for unca; ping honey. ‘The past season we tried 
the hot knives, and we wish to say that we like 
them so well that we never want to use the cold 
knives again. It is surprising to see how easily 
a hot knife will glide over the combs, especially 
when the honey is thick and well ripened. 

La Crescent, Minn. G. A. Barsisx. 
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A FORM FOR NAILING SECTION-HOLDERS. 


For three years I have used a form for nailing 
up my section-holders, and I would not be with- 
out one now. The engraving shows the con- 
struction that I prefer. 1 use the 14-inch plain 
section; and, being handy with tools, and famil- 
iar with wood-working machinery, | make my 
on supers and section-holders. 

The block that I use for the forms is the same 
length, width, and thickness as four 41-inch 
sections; that is, it is 17 inches long, 44 wide, 
and 1% thick. The two cleats at each end of 
this block are arranged in such a way, as shown 
by the engraving, that the different pieces of the 
section-holder are always held just right, so that, 
when they are nailed together, the finished hold- 
er must always be exactly the same size. 

Rathbone, N. Y. Leroy LLoyp. 
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[This form is essentially what we are using at 
Medina. Something of this kind is almost a ne- 
cessity to insure accuracy as well as speed in 
nailing.—Ep.] 





WOULD A CONCRETE HONEY-HOUSE BE TOO DAMP? 


I am planning to build a honey-house; and if 
it is practicable I should like to make it of con- 
crete. A concrete building would be more near- 
ly fire-proof than a wooden building. It would 
be durable, and I don’t think the cost would be 
excessive. 

On the other hand, I am afraid it will be too 
damp if it is made with solid walls. Lumber is 
becoming scarce, ahd concrete is coming into 
general use for many kinds of buildings. 

McNabb, III. Epwin O. Gunn. 


{Some of our factory buildings are made of 
solid concrete, floors and all. The only fault 
we find is that they are too dry. If the building 
you propose building can be ventilated, or (bet- 
ter still) have artificial heat occasionally, you will 
have no trouble about dampness.—Ep. } 





A COLONY THAT DESERTED THE HIVE IN WIN- 
TER, 


On the 24th of January one of my colonies de- 
serted the hive for good. The hive was in good 
condition, and I should like to know why the . 
bees went away. ‘There were both honey and 
brood in the combs. Ray Ports. 

Dor, Ark. 


{Impending starvation is the most common 
cause of driving a colony out of its hive in win- 
ter. As you say the “hive was in good condi- 
tion,” we assume there were sufficient stores. In 
that case field-mice might have taken up their 
abode there; and as the ious wasn’t big enough 
for two families, one of them deserted.—Ep.] 
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CHANGING FROM LANGSTROTH TO JUMBO HIVES. 


Please ask the editor to let “ Mexicano” know 
the best way to change the brood-nest from ten- 
frame Langstroth to the ten-frame Jumbo, in the 
next issue of GLEANINGS. I have made a begin- 
ing by hiving all swarms in Jumbos, but I have 
40 L. brood-nests that I want to make into Jum- 
bos. That is the only hive for the tropics. 

Jas. MAUNDER. 

Sanborn, Vera Cruz, Mexico, March 24. 


[As to changing a ten-frame Langstroth over 
to a Jumbo hive, you'd better not do it. Those 
Langstroth bodies will prove to be very useful if 
you propose adopting the Jumbo system. You 
had best get new hives Jumbo depth as well as 
frames, then use the old Langstroth bodies and 
frames for surplus extracted honey, or for tiering 
up generally. It would cost too much, and be 
impracticable to make the change by adding a 
1im to the bottom of the body, and then you 
would have to throw away the Langstroth frames. 
While Langstroth combs could be put into Jum- 
bo frames, and the bees would fill out the space, 
the operation would cost considerable time, and 
be too much of a sacrifice of good material. 

We worked one yard with Jumbo hives and 
ten-frame Langstroth bodies. The two go to- 
gether very nicely, because they both take the 
same cover and bottom-board. The Langstroth 
frame is far handier to uncap and extract than a 
Jumbo. For your part of the country you will 
find what you have of Langstroth dimensions 
good property.—Ep ] 





A CONVENIENT FORM FOR WIRING FRAMES. 

Iam sending a diagram of a device I use ix 
threading wire into Hoffman frames. It entire- 
ly overcomes the coiling and kinking of the wire. 
The board is 35 inches in length, and 10 in width. 
On this I place a Hoffman frame, as shown, a 
casing-nail being driven through the end staples 
to keep the frame in position while threading. 


Next the three pulleys are iocated in the prop- 
er position. No. 2 is where the spool of wire is 
fastened. The blocks are constructed in such a 
way that the wire can not uncoil over the end of 
the spool and kink. The pulleys are just large 
enough to draw the wire from one hole and feed 
it right into the other. 

Having every thing in place we are ready for 
threading. Draw the wire in at 3, then around 
the first pulley and into 4, and so on, ending at 
5, then catching the wire at 3, lifting it from the 
pulley last used; draw up the slack, and so on till 
the slack is all out. 


BEE CULTURE. Apr. 15 
One of the blocks holding the spool of wire 

is fastened solid with two nails; the other, with 

one nail, thus making it movable for inserting 

the spool. J. F. Utmer. 
Galion, O., Feb. 4. 


A CAUTION ABOUT CELLAR VENTILATION. 


Thousands of bees have been lost because of a 
lack of ventilation in bee-cellars. When the 
temperature stays at 45 degrees there is no need 
of extra ventilation; but it becomes very necessa- 
ry when it goes above 50 degrees. There should 
never be a draft through the cellar, however. 
I put coarse burlap over all the openings, which 
lets in the fresh air but prevents a strong draft. 
We have 272 colonies in our cellar, and we have 
had no trouble this winter in spite of the variable 
temperature. When the outside temperature 
goes below zero the cold air rushes down into 
the cellar so rapidly that it is necessary to close 
the ventilators for a time until conditions change 
again. Geo. B. Howse. 

Black River, N. Y. 


[We sometimes use an electric fan in forcing 
air direct from outdoors down between the hives 
in our cellar. If the bees become uneasy this 
enforced draft of fresh air seems to quiet them. 
Of course, if the air outdoors is down to zero it 
might be too much of a good thing. Perhaps 
this is what our correspondent refers to as being 
bad. Otherwise our experience would not coin- 
cide with his.—Ep.] 





SHOULD THE BUYER OF HONEY PAY THE PRO- 
DUCER FOR THE CANS? RINSING NOT ADVISED. 


On page 1245, October 15, you print a letter 
from D Everett Lyon, and use a full page in an- 
swering it; but in my opinion you do not touch 
the point brought out by Mr. Lyon; i.e , we pay 
from 85 to 95 cts. per case for bright new cans 
(and they are the only kind it pays to handle for 
honey), and in selling we are forced not only to 

get nothing for our cans, but 
must accept a tare of 18 lbs., 
the actual weight of case and 
cans. Then the wholesaler ad- 
vertises our cases and cans for 
sale, which he has never al- 
lowed us a copper for, and has 
received a tare of 18 lbs. so he 
may not pay for the case and 
the cans. 

On page 1268 you ask as to 
the practice of rinsing sew 
cans. They are generally used 
as they are, for all soldering is 
done on the outside, and it is 

very difficult to dry them after rinsing. We 
have used cans for 28 years. and do not follow 
rinsing. H. S. PHILBROOK. 

Oxnard, Cal , Oct. 25. 


[The above communication was sent to Mr. 
R. + Burnett for answer. His reply follows.— 
Eb. 


Mr. Lyon says, “ We pay from 85 to ¥5 cts. 
per case for new cans, and in selling we are forc- 
ed not only to get nothing for our cans, but must 
accept a tare of 18 Ibs., the actual weight of case 
and cans. Then the wholesaler advertises our 
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cases and cans for sale, which he never allowed 
us a copper for, and has received a tare of 18 Ibs., 
so he may not pay for the case and cans.” 

Yes, the weight of cases in cans is deducted 
when the honey is sold. One reason for this is 
that the cases vary in weight (as do the cans to 
some degree). We have cases that look quite 
similar, but they vary from 9 to 13 lbs. in weight, 
resulting from being of a different kind of wood, 
and different thickness, and because of center 
boards and non-center boards. ‘The final pur- 
chaser who empties the cases and cans finds that 
there is a possibility of their getting something 
for them; and while he asa rule does not want 
them refilled with honey, he does not want 
to lose the opportunity of getting what he can 
out of them to help cheapen the cost of the hon- 
ey. Now, were it not for the cupidity of the 
honey-producer he would not beable to sell them, 
as there is but little other use that the can suit- 
able for honey can be put to. 

Some people who would not like to have their 
names mentioned make a practice of buying these 
old cans and cases, and using them for honey, 
and selling them at a profit to their fellow honey- 
producers. R. A. Burnett. 

Chicago, II. 





IMPERIAL VALLEY BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS NEW WAREHOUSE FOR THE 
STORAGE OF HONEY AND SUPPLIES 

The Imperial Valley bee-keepers held their 
monthly meeting March 27. Directors’ meetin 
was held at 10 a.m. J. B. Whittaker, of E 
Centro, was chosen for secretary and general 
manager for this year. Stockholders’ meeting 
was held at 2 Pp. M., same day. kvery one ex- 
pressed himself as being well pleased with the 
new warehouse, which was just finished, all but 
painting and the placing of scales. The ware- 
house is owned by the association, and is all 
paid for, and will be used exclusively for storing 
honey and bee-supplies. ‘There was not a ware- 
house in the valley where we could store honey 
last year. Had it been an off year for prices we 
would have been badly handicapped. However, 
this year we shall be in position so that we shall 
not be obliged to sell at any old price. 

Foul-brood Inspector A B. Bland reported 
four colonies affected with foul brood which he 
treated a Ja McEvoy out of 1500 inspected. We 
are deiermined not to allow it a foothold here. 
All bees coming in will be inspected on arrival. 

J. W. GEorGE. 
Imperial,Cal., March 29. 





TROUBLE WITH BEES STINGING STOCK. 


_ [have kept bees for years. I have 70 colonies 
‘Mayard that joins near a corner of a man’s 
eld, but is not near any house or any one else's 

Now, this man who owns the lot that cor- 
hers on my bee-yard says that I must not put my 
bees there this year. Now, can he stop me? 
Two or three of the bees stung his men when 
they were at work last summer. You must know 
whether I have a right to put them there or not. 

Troy, N. Y. Geo. H. Pottock. 


(We would advise you, under the circum- 
stances, to put your beeain some other location 
~tspecially if you can do this conveniently. It 
sometimes happens that, when a bee-yard is lo- 
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cated close to a pasture, stock will get near the 
line fence or next to the bees, and right in their 
flight. If this occurs when the bees are a little 
cross, or when there is a heavy flight to the fields 
for honey, the stock are likely to get stung. In 
one case in particular of this character a bee-keep- 
er was sued for heavy damages, and the jury 
awarded a verdict against him in the sum of sev- 
en or eight hundred dollars. While you havea 
right to put your bees on your own property, yet 
when that property of yours interferes with the 
property of another, the aggrieved party may be- 
gin an action for damages. 

We take it that you could, just as well as not, 
move your bees further away from the line fence. 
If you could put them some three or four hun- 
dred feet away, or, better still, if you could place 
them behind a hedge fence or clump of bushes so 
that the bees ak have to rise in their flight 
some twelve or fifteen feet above ground when 
leaving the immediate vicinity of the hive, and 
thus be out of the direct range of any stock close 
to the ground, you would avoid trouble to a great 
extent. 

As a general thing, bees can be located near a 
line fence year in and year out without any diffi- 
culty. Any neighbor kindly disposed will be 
willing to put up with alittle inconvenience at 
certain seasons of the year, especially if he is 
“ sweetened up” with some nice honey every now 
and then. We have one large yard located near 
a line fence and right next toa meadow. <A team 
of horses pulling a mowing-machine was stung a 
number of times; but our neighbor was a reason- 
able and a kindly man, and we told him that, 
whenever he had to do any mowing again in that 
field, if he would let us know we would send our 
own man and team down and assume our own 
risk in the mowing.—Eb.] 





TO GET RID OF POLLEN-CLOGGED COMBS. 


On page 38, Jan. 1, T. E. Diener, asks what 
to do with combs packed with pollen. As my 
bees for a while after the white-clover harvest stop 
breeding almost entirely they soon have these 
brood-combs packed with pollen. I take out 
one or two combs, generally the two outside ones, 
and then take two out of the center, and put them 
on the outside and put in the center two frames 
with full sheets of foundation. ‘The bees soon 
draw out this foundation into nice white comb, 
and the queen takes possession of these at once. 
While rearing the brood in these combs the bees 
use up considerable of the pollen in the adjoining 
combs, which gives more room for the queen to 
lay. By the time the honey harvest in the fall 
begins, the hive is again filled with. young bres 
ready for work, and combs full of brood. The 
pollen-packed combs I give to nuclei with young 
queens that are not occupying a full set of combs. 
They use up the pollen in these combs. 

Augusta, Mo. H. Stock. 





STORM-DOORS DO MORE HARM THAN GOOD. 
In regard to storm-doors over the entrances, 
page 96, Feb. 15, I have tried these doors for six 
years at intervals, and find they do more harm 
than good, as a rule. Gi ENwoop Beaep. 
Magnetic Springs, Ohio, March 4. 


[This has been our experience.—Ep.] 
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OUR HOMES 


By A. I. Roor 








Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.—Ex. 20:12. 

It is particularly the mother of the home, rath- 
er than the father, that I wish to talk about to- 
day. Iam strongly of the opinion that the moth- 
ers of the world are more tasked and overworked 
than any other inmate of the home. The moth- 
er who bears the children has more love for them 
than the father or any one else, and God calls on 
her to toil and make sacrifice as he calls on no 
one else. I have seen careless giddy girls who 
let their mothers work early and Ete Lefmont ob- 
livious of how much trouble and worry they 
made her), and yet when /Aey got married and had 
children to train they turned about and did 
much as their mother did. Some of these same 
“ giddy girls” may read this Home paper —at 
least I hope they will—and, may be, “ turn overa 
new leaf” before they become mothers also, and 
before that patient and toiling mother lies cold 
in death. 

The home is the mother’s domain. All her 
hopes and joys and all her pride are centered 
there. It is the mother who wants her home to 
look tidy. She is the one most interested in 
having the house painted, the front fence fixed 
up, the dooryard and lawn slicked up, the flower- 
beds made to bloom and blossom, and all things 
visible to passersby made to look respectable and 
in keeping with the rest of the street and neigh- 
borhood. “What is home without a mother?” 


Now, then, my friend, while it is “spring- 
time” what are you doing to “honor” that 
mother, as in the language of our text? As it 
may help by way of suggestion, if nothing else, 
I wish co tell you what I have been doing around 


our Florida home for the past few days. Mrs. 
Root said, first, she must have a green lawn in 
front of the house, no matter where it was, in 
Ohio or in Florida, and we have the Bermuda 
grass started very nicely all over the front yard. 
There is never any mud here—at least nothing 
like our Ohio mud. Our little auto never gets 
“spattered,” and dust doesn't cling to it as the 
Ohio dust does; but you can almost keep it look- 
ing “spick-span new” by wiping the varnished 
work with your handkerchief. Now, after tell- 
ing you this it seems a little funny to say that a 
sort of black sand is blown by the wind into the 
houses, over porches, and almost everywhere. 
This black sand, when the wind blows hard, will 
cover the surface of your milk and other food, al- 
most in spite of you. Of course, it brushes off 
easily when it is dry; but if you spill some water 
on it you will have about the worst-looking floors 
and porches imaginable. Nothing but scrub- 
bing will take it off. Our very heavy dews set- 
tle all over the porches, and this dew does no 
harm unless you walk over it when wet; but if you 
forget and do so the black sand and dew make 
the floor look as if you had walked in ink and 
then across the porch. In the early morning, or 
just after a rain, your shoes will need a very 
thorough scraping and rubbing on the mat be- 
fore you go inside or you will make untold work 
and worry for that sensitive and patient “little 
mother.” 


Apr. 15 


I can imagine right here that a hundred (may 
be a thousand) “ mothers” all over our land break 
out with: 

*O Mr.Root! It isnot only Florida but almost 
everywhere that you men- folks could save us un- 
told trouble if you only would practice what you 
are now preaching.” : 

Well, I for one am practicing what I preach. 
By the way, some time ago our Medina church 
was given a very thorough overhauling. !t was 
painted all over, the floor varnished, new carpets 
or rugs, etc. After it was all done I went to the 
pastor and to the Sunday-school superintendent 
and told them I wanted to talk to our people, es- 
pecially the Sunday-school scholars, about being 
sure they all had very clean feet before coming 
into the new clean church and Sunday-school 
rooms. To add emphasis to my proposed 
talk I went and bought some doormats and foot- 
scrapers to hold up before the audience. What 
do you think? Our good pastor and the Sunday- 
school superintendent (my own son-in-law) both 
said there was so much important business on hand 
there wasn’t any time for my talk. The moth- 
ers of the church didn’t know any thing about 
it, or I think there would have been an “ open- 
ing ” somewhere. : 

Look here, my friend; when I come around 
your way if you want me to talk to your people 
about doormats and footscrapers I will always be 
ready. Perhaps some of you may have guessed 
already where I got my enthusiasm. Yes, it is 
true I was once a savage and a heathen; but God 
in his loving kindness sent Mrs. Root — no, that 
is wrong—he sent me to live with Mrs. Root. 
For that one act I shall praise his holy name with 
my latest breath. Listen! 

The other evening I got home late with a 
“flat tire.” As I wanted the machine early next 
morning I told “Sue” I must fix it; but as my 
colored helper lived a long way off I feared I 
should have trouble. I told her she was not 
strong enough to pull up the heavy tire so | could 
remove the inner tube; but she had faith, and we 
two made an excellent repair. Her advice and 
suggestions counted for more than her strength.* 

Now, don’t scold, any of you, if I confess 
right here in print that the touch of her fingers 
thrilled me while we two pulled on that rubber 
outer casing just as much as they did fi//y years 
ago when I used to go over across the river to her 
father’s home when we first became acquainted 
Where God rules, and the dear Savior’s love fills 
the heart, the joys of courtship go clear on to 
seventy years, and I don’t know yet how much 
longer. . 

Well, as soon as that pretty and handy auto 
house was built Mrs. Root said we wanted a ce- 
ment walk to it from the house. There had to 
be several curves; but with some planed stuff 1X 
3 inches I bent them so as to make a very pretty 
two foot walk. As it cost $4.00 for eight hours 
work for a mason, after seeing him work | built 
some more walks myself with my colore: help. 
I just finished the last one yesterday, ard I suc- 
ceeded so well it makes me feel happy every time 


* That * Best light ” lamp I have mentioned’elsewhere helped 
us greatly in working after dark. It can be carriec safely is 
quite a strong wind when wanted out of doors. By the way, 
Mrs. Root says she believes now she would rather have out little 
light-ranning auto, for eur use, than any one of the grest big e™ 
pensive affairs, and I rather agree with her. 
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[look at it. These walks were all made in or- 
der that the work of “ keeping house” thight be 
lightened, and I have my reward in seeing Mrs. 
Root well and happy, with no more care and 
work than she cares for.* 

Perhaps 1 should explain that, after the pine 
strips, 1X3, were staked on edge just two feet 
apart we pounded broken stone between them 
within about an inch of the top On this we put 
concrete made of about one part cement to six 
coarse sand to fill the spaces between the broken 
stone, and, lastly, about an inch or less of one of 
cement to two parts sand for the top. The top 
is finished a little crowning so rain water will not 
stand on it. Two sacks of cement (60 cts. per 
sack) and a barrel of sand made a waik 30 feet 
long. In the North, where there is freezing and 
thawing, a deeper and more expensive foundation 
is needed. Good roads, good walks, not only 
on the streets but around the houses, hard-wood 
and hard-finished floors, with movable rugs, are 
(thank God) now doing much toward giving the 
mothers neat and tidy homes and lessening the 
labor of keeping them so. ; 

Now, my friend, can you not thiok of some 
mother whose cares you can lighten and whose 
face you can brighten by helping to make her 
burdens easier? and, please don't forget that, iz 
so doing, God's holy word declares “thy days 
may be long in the land.” 








GAMBLING IN “ HOMES.” 
We are all aware, or at least ought to be, that 


new short cuts and inventions are coming up © 


daily, to rob and defraud, as well as to do good 
and benefit mankind; and what troubles me just 
now is that so many of our good people are care- 
less and indifferent in regard to the matter. They 
ought to learn, however, by sad experience; and it 
isthe province of our home journals to protect 
hard-working honest people by holding up a 
warning. As an illustration, it is a splendid 
thing to encourage young people, especially 
young married people, in making a home of their 
own, to put their money into a little lot, and, 
later on, building a house. But even in so good 
an undertaking as this the greedy schemers — I 
would say grafters, only I do not like the word— 
have been getting in their work. Read the fol- 


lowing, which I clip from the Woman's Home 
Companion: 


A party of teachers from a city college started one Saturday on 
a botanizing trip. They found themselves aboard a ferry boat 
with an excursion party and a band, all bound for a newly plot- 
ted suburb. Street cars decked with bunting awaited the party. 
The professors forgot their interestin botany, and, actuated solely 
by curiosity, they followed the crowd to the scene of real-estate 
Operations. 

On the ground owned by the promotion company surveyors 
Were dashing around with interesting-looking blue prints in 
their hands. Half a hundred Italiap laborers were grading streets 
and planting young trees. At the real-estate office, a pretty bun- 
talow affai:, smiling waiters dispensed light drinks and sand- 
— The band played, the crowd gathered around, and the 
a got busy. Lots started off right merrily at four hun- 
a dollars. When they dropped to one hundred dollars each 
ee became interested. They put their heads together 
thelr cide i that here was a chance to start a suburban colony for 
pe Own kind. They would buy the lots and sell them at an 

vance to associates who had missed this wonderful excursion. 


7 
It was pretty hard work for a man of almost seventy, and it 
— il Be sweat more than I have for a long time; but, like 
ett Beverly,” I felt all the better after I got a little used to it. 
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In spite of the fact that these men were presumably posted on 
current events, they did not know a fake real-estate auction when 
they saw it. 

From the above you will notice there was a 
group of college professors —“men who are em- 
ployed to teach humanity, and, we might sup- 
pose, warn them against the very things that the 
whole crowd dropped into. I wish to call par- 
ticular attention to the paragraph that says they 
would “buy the lots and sell them at an ad- 
vance,” etc. Without knowing it, these teach- 
ers, good honest men, have been duped into a 
gambling scheme. ‘They had gota little of the 
craze for getting something for nothing in the 
way of speculation. 

The Sunday School Times has recently been 
giving us some excellent editorials in regard to 
the difference between “investment” and specu- 
lation. I wish everybody might read them. 








POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT 


Conpuctrep By A. I. Roor. 








“NOTHING TO DO BUT GATHER THE EGGs.” 


Any short cut in managing poultry, or even in 
hatching chickens, that saves time and expense, 
helps us toward that ideal poultry establishment 
where the owner has “nothing to do but gather 
the eggs.” Since I have been turning my atten- 
tion to the matter of selecting the fertile eggs 
when starting an incubator, or selecting eggs 
that will be mostly fertile, I have been scanning 
the poultry journals for every thing I could find 
on the subject. 

Several poultry journals have seen fit to give 
place to the following advertisement: 


POULTRY SECRET—With my system you are able to detect in 
a minute a fertilized or non-fertilized egg before putting in the 
incubator. After a little practice you recognize at a glance a 
strong or weakly fertilized egg. A non-fertilized egg has so dis- 
tinctive points that you can not make mistakes. Prive $1.00, 
with your written promise to reveal it to nobody else. A. Hoff- 
bauer, Hornell, N. Y. 

Just as soon as I saw it, off went the dollar. but 
I explained that I had several reasons for object- 
ing to putting my name to any promise not to 
reveal any thing I have gotten hold of that may 
be of benefit to my neighbors. I told the adver- 
tiser if he could not send the secret without the 
promise not to reveal, he was to return the mon- 
ey. Of course I got the secret promptly, as I al- 
ways have done. 

As the secret is somewhat lengthy, and the 
owner of it has used illustrations, I need nct copy 
it. He directs using a tester like that of Mrs 
White, and says you can see the germs in a new- 
ly laid egg, which is true; for in testing Mrs. 
White’s secret I marked a dozen eggs with a pen- 
cil, all of which showed the —_ very plainly. 
Some of these eggs produced chickens, and a few 
of them did not. The proportions were just 
about the same as the number of fertile ones in 
my whole 70. Therefore the presence of visible 
germs proves nothing. But this Hoffbaver claims 
he has made the discovery that there is a peculiar 
mark, something like an X, on the outside of the 
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shell of every fertile egg, right over the germ. 
Right here things seem a little mixed, for, ac- 
cording to my understanding, this germ floats 
-around. He claims that the male sperm is intro- 
duced into the egg just before the shell hardens, 
that it leaves a mark where it a through, and 
with a little practice one can find this mark on 
every fertile egg. AsI have scanned carefully 
quite a number of eggs, and found nothing of 
the kind, I shall have to pronounce it a failure 
unless he or somebody else explains things bet- 
ter. He sent me quite a pretty little thermom- 
eter. I did not order this, and he did not 
advertise it; but it occurred to me that his con- 
science might have troubled him for taking a 
dollar and not making any return of any value 
whatever. 

Perhaps you may care to read the letter he 
sends along with the secret: 

Mr. Root:—I1 am in receipt of your favor of the 18th with $1.00, 
for which we extend our thanks. We enclose our booklet “ To 
Select Fertilized Eggs,” and send with the same mail a brooder 
thermometer prepaid. We have no doubt that you will be as 
successful with our met>od as are these big commercial poultry- 
raisers. If you have trouble in finding so many dead chicks in 
the shells, we might advise you not to handle the eggs your- 
self. Geta boy or gi:l. Some people are so full of animal mag- 
netism streaming: from their hands that they kill the embryo or 
germ by touching the egg. This is our dearly paid-for experi- 
ence. Wishing you success in raising a lot of youngsters this 
season we beg to remain Yours respectfully, 

Hornell, N. Y., March 23. A. HorrBaugrR & Co. 

“Animal magnetism streaming from their 
hands!” What do you think of that? If this 
man is given to superstition he may.be honest, 
after all, and imagines he can find some mark 
somewhere on the egg that indicates fertility. In 
the same inclosure with the secret is a remedy 
for white diarrhea. Perhaps I had better give it: 

The only remedy is to wipe off all eggs, before putting in ma- 
chine, with alcohol-whisky. This will kill the germ without 


hurting the eggs. Used incub and brooders should be clean- 
ed with formalin. 


“ Alcohol-whisky!” I shall have to confess 
I do not know of any such thing; and I hope our 
poultry-keepers can give us some germicide that 
will do the business without the use of alcohol or 
whisky either. What is the matter of the for- 
malin? 

Now, in regard to this whole matter of select- 
ing the fertile eggs when putting them in an in- 
cubator, 1 submitted what I have written in the 
past few numbers to the Cyphers Incubator Co , 
Buffalo, N. Y. They have a bureau of informa- 
tion, you know. Here is what they say: 

I have no knowledge of any method that has been discovered 
to detect fertility or non-fertility of eggs the day they are laid or 
at any time before partial incubation, and I have been in the 
business many years as breeder, publisher, and manufacturer. 
Ao article is being advertised by a Buffalo firm which, it is 
stated, will detect fertility of eggs before incubation. I have 
not tried it. It is based upon the weight of the egg, I think. I 
can hardly believe that fertility or non-fenility could be distin- 
guished by weight or floating properties. It is a fact that, if a 
single person possesses such a secret, his fortune would be made, 
and the fact that nobody has become rich by divalging such a 
method is proof enough to me that none exists. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Rost. H. Essex. 

Since the above was put in type I have secured 
the Magic egg-tester. It is advertised in a num- 
ber of poultry-journals. Permit me to make 
some extracts from it: 





A NEW DISCOVERY WHICH WILL POSITIVELY DETERMINE 
THE FERTILE EGG BEFORE INCUBATION. 

"XX ” means fertility. Every good egg registers atsome point 

on the scale of the “ The Breeders’ Magic Egg-tester,” accord- 

ing to its condition, and this wonderful little instrument tells in- 
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stantly whether an egg is fertile or not BEFORE incubation. 
The scale reads like a thermometer, and so easy that any 10-year 
old child éan test eggs. The fertile eggs register at “ XX,” and 
the tester never fails to tell whether fertility is strong, weak, or 
absent. MAGIC EGG-TESTER Works, 
Department B. Buffalo, N. Y. 

This wonderful instrument is a machine for 
getting the specific gravity of an egg. It will 
certainly be a good thing to tell a fresh egg; but 
the company sends out five considerable booklets 
to‘tell their customers that a fertile egg is wot nec- 
essarily an impregnated one. They claim that 
most eggs are fertilized (more or See frm there 
are altogether too many hens together for one 
male. Well, by selecting out the eggs that have 
the greatest specific gravity they claim you will 
not only get chickens, but chickens with greater 
vitality. 

Once more, let me say this is something that 
our experiment stations should take up and test. 
I have urged long that our stations should decide 
which is a fraud and which is an honest invention, 
and it seems strange we do not get a report from 
some one of them. Iam not sure they have a 
poultry-yard at our Ohio station. When I fill 
my incubator again I shall most assuredly give 
their claim a careful test. The price of the ma- 
chine is $2.00. See Essex’s letter. 

Now, out of a dozen eggs taken from a nest of 
White Leghorns, two were found so low on the 
scale that I would not use them for the incubator 
or hens; and one more that registered almost up 
to the unfertile egg makes three out of twelve 
that the machine throws out. 








NAVIGATING THE AIR—THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 
UP TO DATF. 
So little has been going on during the winter 
I have not thought best to keep a record; but 
just now I give you a glimpse of what is coming 
soon by the following clippings from that excel- 
lent magazine, Aeronautics, for March: 


FRANCE. 

The Wrights still hold the eyes of the world. Despite all that 
is being done in Europe, it has to be admitted that it is Wilbur 
Wright alone who is showing the real conquest of the air. Oth- 
ers are flying, but with a difference. Wright has shown that he 
can do almost as he pleases in the air. The month, however, 
has been principally spent, since the first flight at Pau with the 
new made-in-France Wright engine, on Feb. 3, in teaching his 
pupils, the Conte de Lambert and Paul Tissandier, and in receiv- 
ing distinguished visitors. Except on a few days, when snow 
was falling and the cold was intense, Wilbur has fiown every 
day two or three times. It has been noticed that he flies with 
ever increasing enjoyment. His obvious relish of his half-bour 
trips through the air has excited the greatest French enthusiasm. 


ALFONSO LONGS TO PLY. 

The next visitor was of still greater distinction. . 
Alfonso XIII., the young king of Spain, who turned up at nine 
o'clock in the morning on Saturday, Feb. 20, and became wildly 
enthusiastic. He took off his coat and got into the machine, and 
afterward was so excitedly delighted that he insisted on remain- 
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ing in his shirtsleeves. He was received by Hart 0. Berg and 
the mayor of Pau, and. after shaking hands very heartily with 
the two Wrights and Miss Wright, asked every conceivable 
question, and made Orville tell him all about the accident at 
Fort Myer. Wilbur made a brilliant display for half an bout, 
doing every possible maneuver. After his return, and more 
questions had been answered, the king asked whether Wilbur 
would mind making another flight for him, taking one of his st 
dents with him. Count de Lambert was chosen, and, after 4 
twelve-minute flight, the machine was brought back almost 1 
the king’s feet. The young monarch admitted that it was the 
temptation of his life to make a flight, and he could hardly teat 
himself away. 

MISS WRIGHT'S FIRST FLIGHT. ’ 

Another interesting feature of the month was that M'ss Wright 

made her first fight. This event took place on the 15th, and she 

Continued on advertising page 20 





